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CATHOLIC ACTION IN 
PTALY 


RELIMINARY differentiations are necessary as 
regards both the word Catholic and the phrase 
Catholic Action. 

Italy is a Catholic country. To all intents and pur- 
poses all the people are Catholics. Among the inhabitants 
there are a certain number of English, American and 
other foreign Protestants; there are small congregations 
of Italians in small Baptist or Methodist chapels here and 
there; there are a few Waldensians; there are Free- 
masons and other anti-clericals by profession—of whom, 
however, a number would describe themselves as 
Catholics, alleging their hostility to be not against the 
Faith and the Church but against “ the Vatican ” ; there 
are probably a few sincere Agnostics ; there are a number 
of Jews; but all these amount to a very small proportion 
of the people of Italy. In the census which was. taken 
recently the inhabitants were asked to state, among other 
things, whether they had bathrooms and lifts in their 
houses, whether gas waf laid on and, if so, whether it was 
used for lighting or cooking, but they were not allowed 
to declare themselves Catholics. In the 1911 census such 
opportunity was given, and well over 95 per cent. of the 
population wrote themselves down as such. Further, of 
the small remainder it is probable that half run to the 
church and, especially, to Our Lady when there is an 
earthquake or when any other big trouble comes to them. 

Of this Catholic population it is hard to estimate how 
many are seriously constantly practising Catholics. What 
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may be said with certainty, founded on unanimous testi- 
mony of residents and visitors, is that the number and 
the seriousness is increasing. he movement is natural, 
independent of the war, but the spiritual shock of the 
war has given it strong impulse, especially among men. 
But out of this practically Catholic population the 
number of those who enrol themselves in the ranks of 
official *‘ Catholic Action” is small. The membership 
of the Popular Union among Italian Catholics, the 
official, representative, all-embracing body, as organized 
by Pius X, continued and reorganized by Benedict XV, 
has never exceeded a hundred thousand. Branches with 
special interests, the Societies of Catholic Young Men 
and of Catholic Women for instance, make a much better 
showing, but it is undeniable that it is by the devoted 
work of a few, rather than the wide support of the many, 
that the religious organization of Italian Catholics has 
been able to make the headway it has done against the 
pernicious “ Liberalism” of the last sixty years and the 
occasional outbursts, sometimes amounting to organized 
sustained attacks, of vicious anti-clericalism. 

In an entirely different category are the Popular Party 
and kindred organizations. They are not part of 
“Catholic Action” properly so-called; they are not 
under ecclesiastical direction, but are autonomous; the 
Holy See claims no direction over them and undertakes 
no responsibility for them. ‘They are political, socio- 
political, socio-economic bodies, as the case may be; they 
are not Catholic as Catholic Action is Catholic, though 
their members individually are practically all of them 
Catholics. Actually ‘Catholic Action,” the Popular 
Union among Italian Catholics its chief exponent, 
remains exactly what it has always been, the official 
organization which all good Catholics should join, to 
keep in union with the Holy See, to work under its 
direction for the Faith and the Church, to gain under its 
direction guidance in their outlook on all the problems 
of life touching Faith and Morals and the interests of the 
Church. That is “Catholic Action,” but in the action of 
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Catholics the events of the past few years and the advent 
of the Popular Party have brought something like a 
revolution. 

Italian united Catholic Action dates from June 12th, 
1874, when the first National Catholic Congress was held 
at Venice. There had been organization and action 
before that: the Society for the Defence of the Liberty 
of the Church, founded in Bologna in 1865 ; the Catholic 
Union for Good Works in Italy, founded at Florence at 
the end of 1870 ; the Roman Primary Society for Catholic 
Interests, the Pious Union of Catholic Women, the 
Circolo di San Pietro, the Circolo dell? Immacolata—all of 
which Roman Societies were united by Pius IX in 1872 
in the Pian Federation of Catholic Societies in Rome. 
And in 1867 had been founded the Gioventu Cattolica, 
the Society of Catholic Young Men of Italy, which has 
lived through all vicissitudes and is still flourishing. The 
celebration of its cinquantenary, delayed on account 
of the war, was carried out with much éclat—and 
some disturbance—in Rome in September, 1921. It was 
this Society that sowed the seeds of Catholic organization ; 
to its work was largely due the calling of the first National 
Congress at Venice in 1874; from that Congress arose 
the “ Work of Catholic Congresses and Committees,” 
the effectual organization of Catholic Action until 
untoward circumstances broke it up in 1904. It was 
replaced by Pius X’s organization of the five societies, 
endorsed and continued while amended in details of 
administration in the succeeding Pontificate. That was 
when the war had just begun: 1914. Then, when the 
war had ended, 1919, came the Popular Party. 

We have, then, after preliminary efforts at organiza- 
tion, three main stages: the Work of Congresses and 
Committees, 1874 to 1904; the organization of Catholic 
Action under the direction of the Holy See, 1904 to 
1919; the arrival of the Popular Party and the resulting 
situation. 

In the Work of Congresses and Committees, the high- 
water mark of Italian united Catholic Action was reached. 
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The Committees, parochial, diocesan and regional, were 
well organized and did invaluable work in preparation for 
the General Congresses. Statistics of 1897 show 188 
diocesan, 3,982 parochial committees, 708 young men’s 
associations, 12 university groups. Nor was this a paper 
show only, the number of members was imposing: the 
archdiocese of Milan, for instance, recorded 15,319. On 
the socio-economic side, 533 country savings banks, 29 
Catholic banks of more important standing, 688 working 
men’s societies, a number of insurance societies and other 
kindred enterprises—all these were officially part of the 
“ Work of Catholic Congresses and Committees.” And 
this circumferential activity converged in the annual 
General Central Congress which—to quote a recent 
writer in the Osservatore Romano—* brought together 
in the great central Catholic organization all the best 
working forces from the humblest labourer to the highest 
and most representative personalities in the world of 
religious, social, apologetic, even artistic knowledge, with 
numbers of the bishops personally present and all the 
others present in spirit. At the Milan Congress of 1897 
twenty bishops assisted, headed by Cardinal Ferrari. 
That was the moment when Catholic Action, properly 
so called, took the lead, uniting all our best energies 
without distinction.” 

Looking backward now it becomes evident that this 
movement was in its origin one of instinctive reaction 
against that of the unification of Italy just accomplished. 
Not that there was anything in it in the least anti-Italian, 
anti-patriotic. But the unification had been accompanied 
by hostility to the Church from its very inception, 
though that may not have been the deliberate intention 
of all those who planned it and carried it out. It is 
claimed, indeed, by some that the movement was 
originally Catholic, turned and used for their own pur- 
poses later by the enemies of the Church. The overt 
acts of hostility had culminated in the entry into Rome 
in 1870, and the Law of Guarantees of 1871. ‘The Work 
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the Holy Father in protest against the wrong done, but 
the records show earnest desire among individual 
Catholics for the healing of their country’s sore. The 
anti-Catholic methods of the unification had put them, 
loyal to the Pope, outside the political life of the country. 
They agreed with, as well as obeyed, the Non Expedit: 
loyal Catholics could not be “ either elected or electors ”’ ; 
but alongside of that formula and replacing it in many 
minds arose another: ‘‘ Abstention, but preparation and 
organization.” Feeling was advancing even then, but 
the time was not ripe. Unhappily the very universality 
of the movement, while it stamped it with evident and 
remarkable success, led at the same time to its downfall. 
The inevitable “‘ tendencies ” arose, quarrelled and killed 
the “ Work of Catholic Congresses and Committees,” the 
actual end being brought about by the “ Christian 
Democracy ” of Don Romolo Murri. 

Of Leo XIII’s great Encyclicals the first, Inscrutabih, 
appeared in 1878, the Rerum Novarum in 1891, the last, 
Graves de Communi on Christian Democracy, in Igo. 
In the study of social questions which had been going on 
for some years before the last-named appeared, many 
influential Catholics took exception to the phrase 
“ Christian Democracy.” Leo XIII explicitly allowed 
it—provided it was rightly understood—and in the Graves 
de Communi he interpreted it. The movement of Don 
Romolo Murri and his followers had been progressing— 
with dangerous rapidity and latterly in unveiled hostility 
to the Work of the Congresses and Committees—for some 
years previously. The Graves de Communi was, at the 
same time, a warning and an olive branch held out to the 
extremists of those days. But though, on its appearance, 
Don Romolo Murri hailed it with full approval, his sub- 
sequent conduct showed that he never accepted its 
teachings, and his tendency was influential enough to 
draw even Count Grosoli, the President of the Work of 
the Congresses and Committees, into the publication of 
a Programme-Circular on Catholic Popular Action 


which the Holy See could not approve. Leo XIII had 
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done everything possible to keep on the right path the 
dangerous tendencies spreading in the Catholic ranks in 
social and political thought, but again and again the 
immediate outward acceptance of his teaching was 
succeeded by further wanderings therefrom. It was left 
to his successor, only a few months after Leo’s death, to 
carry out by the formal dissolution of the Work of the 
Congresses and Committees what the record of the last 
troubled years of the “‘ Work ” and more than one formal 
warning from the Vatican during the last Pontificate had 
shown to be inevitable. 

In this first thirty years period of ‘* Catholic Action ” 
Italian Catholics were collecting and beginning to organize 
their forces. Towards the close, in 1904, it was seen that 
the army was not entirely in order, homogeneous, acting 
on the same lines, moving in the same direction, unani- 
mous though all units might be about the common object. 
One division, certainly, was risking the failure of the 
whole movement by methods of which the supreme 
command could not approve. ‘To prevent possible 
disorder a halt was called; the absolute necessity of the 
recognition by all of discipline and unity of direction had 
to be enjoined. But the period was of immense value. 
Materially, the forces, from the priest-professors to the 
Catholic Insurance Societies against hailstorms, had come 
into being and could see themselves ; morally, they could 
feel themselves. 

The next period was one of necessary drawing together, 
uniting, collecting. One company commander refused 
to obey the supreme command and had to be cashiered, 
but his men came into line—if, indeed, with a secret hope 
that his tactics (not his indiscipline, just his tactics) might 
come to be employed as the campaign entered on new 
phases. But such a period as this, after the first enthu- 
siasm, is inevitably dull. An army which is just being 
told—as it must be told—what it ‘may not do, and how 
it is to organize itself to do what it may do, gets bored. 
Interpreted in facts, we see that during this very neces- 
sary period of reorganization under Pius X from 1904, 
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when the halt was first called and the lines of reorganiza- 
tion were laid down, through 1906 when the scheme of 
Catholic Action was defined, 1915 when Pope Benedict 
XV amended while endorsing it, to 1919 when the new 
departure came, while some of the single organizations 
prospered and indeed progressed, generally speaking the 
enthusiasm of the days of the “‘ Work of the Congresses 
and Committees” waned. That is seen from the meagre 
membership of the central body of the Popular Union 
among Italian Catholics. But no one who lived through 
those times of trial here, of daily, almost hourly attacks, 
sometimes open, sometimes insidiously malevolent, against 
Catholic Action, the Papacy, the Church, the Faith itself, 
can fail to realize how necessary was the drawing together, 
the vigilance, the caution and sometimes the severity 
which marked the Pontificate of Pius X. He was provi- 
dentially “ restoring all things in Christ,” and even the 
one single item, the unhappy story of Don Romolo 
Murri, shows how the reorganization of Catholic Action 
on the right lines, the prevention of the spread of 
“ Modernizzantism ”’—in which is included “ Indif- 
ferentism ” and kindred dangers, the killing dead of the 
“synthesis of all the heresies,”> Modernism—and innu- 
merable side issues might be added—were all parts of the 
one big problem. It was a time of danger on all sides and 
on a hundred issues. 

On several occasions, before the close of Leo XIII’s 
Pontificate, Rome had been forced to intervene. Full 
guidance on general lines of principle and doctrine had 
been given in the Rerum Novarum and the Graves de 
Communi ; in January, 1902, new Statutes for the “ Work 
of the Congresses and Committees ” were issued together 
with “ Instructions of the $. Congregation of Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs concerning Popular Christian 
Action, or Democratic-Christian Action in Italy.” The 
organ of the advanced party declined to accept the new 
Statutes and Instructions and many of their groups broke 
up In consequence, but by no means all, even of the most 
enthusiastic and progressive among the young members, 
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were ready to follow Don Romolo Murri in what was 
practically open rebellion. Later in the year Cardinal 
Rampolla wrote a significant letter to the Bishop of 
Padua supporting the President of the Work of the Con- 
gresses against the attacks of the extremists, and the 
Cardinal Vicar censured Don Romolo Murri in a letter 
to all the Bishops of Italy. The crisis was there; in the 
first months of the new Pontificate it came to a head. 
In December, 1903, Pius X issued an Encyclical Letter 
regretting the divergencies of views and consequent 
troubles of the Work of the Congresses, and recalling for 
its guidance what his predecessor had said in so many 
documents on Popular Christian Action. This did not 
bring peace, however, nor did the Pope’s last attempt, a 
letter from Cardinal Merry del Val to the President 
Count Grosoli again regretting the lack of unity and 
concord, but expressing in the kindest terms the Pope’s 
full confidence in the President and Committee and the 
hope that they would be able to continue their good 
work in conformity with the rules established by the 
Holy See. Count Grosoli himself was driven by the 
impossible conditions then existing into the publication 
of acircular which the Osservatore Romano at once noted 
was “ not in accordance with the Pontifical instructions 
so often repeated, and cannot be approved.” He 
resigned at once, and the letter of the Cardinal Secretary 
of State of July 30th, 1904, was issued, laying down rules 
for the future conduct and procedure of Catholic Action 
in Italy. It was the end of the Work of the Catholic 
Congresses and Committees, the beginning of the second 
era. 

Tribute paid to the excellent work and intentions of 
the President and the members of the Committee, His 
Holiness dissolved the existing organization in view of the 
impossibility of its continuing that work fruitfully in the 
difficult circumstances in which it was placed. The 
second department of the work, the socio-economic side, 
was to continue as before. In this department of 
Catholic Action there were comprised at that time 2,432 
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institutions, 744 mutual help societies, 21 secretariates of 
the people, 107 co-operative societies (producing, working, 
or consuming), 170 professional unions and labour leagues, 
33 rural unions, 29 collective hiring societies, 69 banks, 
835 country savings banks, 40 popular working men’s 
savings banks, 154 associations against mortality among 
cattle, 186 Christian Democrat propaganda associations. 
The President of this department remained in charge, 
rules being laid down as to the participation of ecclesi- 
astics and the expulsion ordered of all members whose 
“insecure doctrine”? on matters of Catholic Action 
introduced discord. Priests were not to take action 
without the authorization of their bishops; in general, 
the superintendence of the hierarchy was accentuated: 
“ It is better that nothing should be done than that things 
should be done without the knowledge of, possibly 
against the desire of, the bishops.” ‘The troubles leading 
to the dissolution of the “‘ Work” would have been 
avoided if due attention had been paid to the instructions 
of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Catholics animated by 
the true spirit of the faith would see in the new organiza- 
tion, under Episcopal direction, His Holiness’s desire to 
help, not check the Work, for “‘ it is certain that all the 
pastors look on encouragement of, and paternal care for, 
popular Christian action as one of the most important 
duties of their ministry.” A number of the “ Christian 
Democrats ” led by Don Romolo Murri went into open 
rebellion, but that did not prevent the steady progress 
of the socio-economic department of the old “ Work.” 
In June, 1905, these outlined directions for Catholic 
Action were supplemented and defined by the Encyclical 
I] fermo propostto. ‘ 

So the first stage of Catholic Action closed, the second 
began. The Congresses and Committees had collapsed, 
but the value of its work remained, particularly in the 
knowledge of themselves gained by organized Catholics. 
If the bare account—and nothing but a bare account is 
needed—of the progress of Catholic Action suggests, on 
the surface, rather inaction than action during the 
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ensuing Pontificate, the work done during those eleven 
years was of no less, in deep truth, indeed, it was of greater 
value. To realize this one has only to imagine what might 
have been. 

Pius X set himself “ to restore all things in Christ ” : 
to restore, among other things, Catholic Action in Christ. 
Organized Catholics must remember that they were 
Catholics ; recent events had shown only too clearly the 
danger to faith and morals of forgetfulness of first 
principles. Charge of their organization and work must 
rest in the hands of the authorized exponents of these 
principles; the bishops and the Holy See itself must 
exercise control over the movement, which must be 
founded on the Rock to withstand the rain and the floods 
and the winds so evidently threatening. Under the new 
organization, which took definite shape in 1906, Catholic 
Action consisted of at first three, later of five bodies: the 
Popular Union, the principal association which all 
organized Catholics should join; the Socio-Economic 
Union, the second department of the Work of the Con- 
gresses and Committees ; the Electoral Union ; to which 
were added later the Society of Catholic Young Men and 
the Union of Catholic Women. ‘The whole organization 
was on an ecclesiastical basis, starting from parish groups 
and leading up through district groups of associated 
parishes and diocesan associations to the central Popular 
Union—through the charge of the priests and the bishops 
to the central direction of the Holy See. There was the 
principle: the direct authority of the pastors and the 
Chief Pastor to “ restore” and to keep Catholic Action 
on the right lines. ‘The practice is well illustrated by the 
particular policy of the Holy See under Pius X in regu- 
lating, through the Electoral Union, the extent to which 
Catholics should take part in the life of the nation, 
specifically in the matter of voting at general elections. 
“* Non Expedit” was the rule as of old, but as early as 1904 
an exception had been made, at the instance of the 
bishop, for the particular diocese of Bergamo; in 1909 
the rule was abrogated in a number of dioceses, and in 
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I9II new instructions were issued both to the Socio- 
Economic and the Electoral Union, those to the latter 
opening the way still further to participation of Catholics 
in the political life of the country, a certain freedom of 
action being put into the hands of the President of the 
Electoral Union, final judgment and control of purpose, 
method and extent remaining with the ecclesiastical 
authority, the bishops, and the Holy See. At the 1913 
elections, in fact, the abrogation of the Non Expedit was 
practically general. ‘The rule remained in principle; in 
practice the Catholic vote was universally utilized for the 
general good of the country and the particular good of the 
Church, to defeat a candidate known to be hostile to the 
Church and perhaps also to civil order and the Constitu- 
tion of the country, to elect one known not to be hostile, 
in some cases to elect one who stood openly as a Catholic. 
Thirty of these last-named sat in the 1913 Parliament. 
They were not a “‘ Catholic Party,” a thing impossible 
to allow in Italy, they were not even “ Catholic Depu- 
ties,” but just “‘ Deputies who were Catholics.” And 
the Catholic vote depended always and without exception 
on ecclesiastical permission. 

The continuation of the Work of the Congresses and 
Committees was seen, in outward collective form, in the 
holding of regional congresses and “‘ social weeks” at 
which were discussed all sorts of social, economic, even 
political questions, the intimate association of the bishops 
ensuring the correctness of the Catholic point of view, 
the general result being the development of what is 
commonly called here the ‘* Catholic conscience,” 
Catholic outlook on affairs. The best remembered of 
these *‘ social weeks”’ was that held at Milan in December, 
1913, with the two discourses of the Archbishop of Udine 
and the President of the Popular Union on the Inde- 
pendence of the Holy See, the old “‘ Roman Question.” 
Much comment followed, including an article in The 
Times and an authoritatively explanatory article in the 
Osservatore Romano, which remained for several years the 
last word on the subject. Less seen, but perhaps even 
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more valuable, there grew up a network of Catholic 
associations, the Catholic Young Men always progressing, 
trades and crafts, university students, women, girls, boy 
scouts, clubs of every sort, Catholics among all the units 
of the collectivity building up an army of which the 
growing generation was the most important part, and 
Catholic principles permeating, animating all. Here was 
the “ restoration,” the answer of the Pontificate on the 
material side to the wave of anti-clericalism which 
characterized the public life of the city and the nation 
during those eleven years, on the spiritual side to the 
great danger, Modernism and its derivations. At the 
end of a period, the importance of which in the history 
of the Church is being recognized more fully as time 
passes, the “‘ synthesis of all heresies” was killed, its 
derivations unmasked, Freemasonry forced back into its 
burrows, the right of the Catholic parent to religious 
instruction for his children in communal schools vindi- 
cated, Nathan thrown off the Capitol, constitutionalism 
in Italy saved by the Catholic vote. 

Then the Great War came to bring revolution in the 
world, startlingly rapid evolution in Catholic Action in 
Italy. 

Mgr. Della Chiesa entered the life of Curia, coming to 
the Secretariate of State with his patron Cardinal 
Rampolla, in 1887, four years before the publication of 
the Rerum Novarum. In the same year, Igo1, in which 
the Graves de Communi on Christian Democracy was 
issued, he was promoted to be Sostituto, Under-Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs, and he remained in that 
position also during the first four years, 1903 to 1907, of 
the Pontificate of Pius X. He was thus intimately 
acquainted with all the phases of Catholic Action, nor 
would he fail to follow developments during his seven 
years as Archbishop of Bologna. He succeeded to the 
Chair of Peter in September, 1914, and his first Encyclical, 
Ad Beatissimi, showed his thoughts clearly. Pius X had 
been restoring all things in Christ, among them Catholic 
Action and the outlook necessary for good Catholics, not 
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only in matters of doctrine, but on matters of a civil 
nature, social, economic, political. The instructions of 
the Holy See were accepted, but all did not interpret 
them and follow them in the same way. Such as inter- 
preted them very strictly called themselves ‘ Integral ” 
Catholics ; the less strict they branded as ‘** Minimalists.” 
Journalists coined other names, “ Episcopalists,” for 
instance, but the meaning of such terms was never very 
clear. “‘ Integral” Catholic newspapers denounced the half- 
heartedness of the recently formed Trust publications 
led by the Corriere d’ Italia of Rome, about which, indeed, 
the Holy See had found it necessary to issue a warning 
to Catholic readers, students in seminaries particularly. 
These papers, of course, professed complete loyalty to the 
Pontifical directions, but the division in thought and 
word remained. Pius X’s work, however, the killing of 
Modernism and the unmasking of its derivatives, had 
been accomplished; Benedict XV’s message to Italian 
Catholics in the Ad Beatissimi was that there must now 
be peace ; there was but one authority, the Church itself, 
the Holy Father and the bishops; it was not lawful for 
Catholics to accuse other Catholics of indiscipline on the 
one hand or exaggeration on the other, to invent names 
for such as did not see eye to eye with them. All must 
work together in harmony under the single authoritative 
direction. The need for vigilance indeed remained ; the 
Encyclical affirmed that, and more than once during the 
Pontificate Benedict XV and many bishops had occasion 
to reaffirm it strongly; the need of the moment, how- 
ever, for the Church and for society was the harmonious 
co-operation of all. 

Benedict XV maintained the organization of Catholic 
Action on the lines established by his predecessor, but 
in February, 1915, an innovation was introduced by 
which the leadership of the Popular Union was accentu- 
ated. ‘The general direction of Catholic Action was to 
be in the hands of a central committee, of which the 
Presidents of the four subsidiary societies were to be ex 
officio members, the President of the Popular Union the 
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permanent head. Later in the year this committee 
issued its programme with which the programmes of the 
subsidiary societies were to be co-ordinated, all members 
of sodalities and recognized associations, with a few ex- 
ceptions, being required to join the central Popular 
Union. The control of the ecclesiastical authority 
through the bishops was reafirmed. The programme of 
the Socio-Economic Union aimed at the gathering into 
its fold of all institutions of a socio-economic nature and 
forming and enrolling others not yet fully organized. It 
was a centralizing movement, and the Secretary of the 
committee which, through this centralization, could now 
direct Catholic Action throughout Italy was Don Luigi 
Sturzo. 

So much has been written lately of this now well- 
known Sicilian priest that there is no need to dwell at 
length on his career, his amazing energy, his intelligence, 
his capacity for organization and management. He was 
one of the principal supporters of the Christian Demo- 
cracy movement, dropping it when it became evident 
that Don Romolo Murri was going too far and confining 
his energy to his work at Caltagirone and in Sicily generally 
and on the “ Association of the Communes.” With the 
advent of Pope Benedict XV and his policy of the co- 
operation of all Catholics for the good of the Church and 
of society, with the practical extinction, the religious, 
social and political suicide, in fact, of Don Romolo Murri, 
with the upheaval caused by the war, the way was paved 
for the return to active life of the leaders of the movement 
which had killed itself by its excesses, its non-compliance 
with ecclesiastical direction in 1903-4. 

And the way was paved, in the secretaryship in 1915 of 
Don Luigi Sturzo of the central committee directing 
all Catholic Action under ecclesiastical control, for his 
political secretaryship in 1919 of the Popular Party, 
Catholic in fact though calling itself “‘ non-confessional ” ; 
autonomous, purely political, the ecclesiastical authority 
assuming neither control over nor responsibility for its 
programme, actions, parliamentary or electioneering 
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tactics. On November 17th, 1918, less than a fortnight 
after the armistice with Austria, Don Sturzo delivered 
the speech at Milan on “ After-war Problems,” which 
foreshadowed the formation of the Party. The programme 
was ready, it was launched less than two months after- 
wards. 

With the formation of the Popular Party a fundamental 
change was introduced into the whole scheme of Catholic 
Action. At the same time—though it may seem con- 
tradictory to say so—progress was consecutive and 
coherent from Leo to Pius, from Pius to Benedict. The 
important factor in 1919 was the “‘ changed circumstances 
of the times,” a phrase which Pope Benedict used more 
than once, arising out of the gradual passage of half a 
century, the whirlwind passage of the years of war. It 
seemed inevitable and necessary that Catholics should 
now share fully as citizens in the life of their country. 
They had been entering into that life slowly and cau- 
tiously ; the time had come to speed up the movement. 

But, even granting general recognition of that fact in 
broad outline, the question of the method, and even of 
the speed, with which the change should be brought 
about was all-important. There was in actual and fruitful 
existence in 1918-19 the organization of Catholic Action 
created by Pius X out of the Work of the Congresses and 
Committees, continued with modifications by his suc- 
cessor. It has been seen how, in electoral, that is in 
political matters—the main point when considering the 
formation of the Popular Party—the Non Expedit had 
been abrogated in progressive measure in 1904, 1909 and 
1913, and on that last occasion the Catholic vote, freely 
exercised by permission of the ecclesiastical authority, 
had been of the greatest service to both Church and State. 
Also, while there was no “ Catholic Party ” in Parlia- 
ment, nor even a “ Party consisting of Catholics,” there 
were about thirty Deputies, known by everyone to be 
Catholics. The simple method, even under the changed 
circumstances of the times, would have been to continue 
that progress without marked innovation, the Catholic 
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vote becoming a more and more valuable asset, for the 
Church, to protect its interests if politically threatened ; 
for the State, in electing supporters of law and order, 
eliminating dangerous elements. ‘The small band of 
Catholics who were Deputies would have grown, becom- 
ing ever a more valuable—the most valuable on account 
of their known principles—constitutional element, per- 
meating for its good the political life of the country, 
raising the tone of Parliament. 

Benedict XV’s view was for a more radical change than 
that—and one may write thus openly of the Holy 
Father’s view, as it is quite certain that the priest political 
secretary and the other Catholic founders of the Popular 
Party would never have started on the enterprise if they 
had not been assured that no prohibitory injunction 
would be issued by the Holy See. The view which pre- 
vailed then was that Catholic action in the purely 
political field was better undertaken in the future in 
complete independence of ecclesiastical authority, save 
only, of course, as regards the individual conscience of 
every Catholic taking part in it. Thus freed from what 
might be looked on by some as restrictions that might 
cause unhappy complications, the movement could be 
bigger, more effective, better adapted to fight the existing 
enemy movement, Socialism. But again, given the for- 
mation of a political party independent of ecclesiastical 
control, there was more thaa one way in which the move- 
ment might have been carried out. There was a good 
deal of thoughtful opinion in Rome in favour of a slow, 
steady, solid advance, starting from the basis of the 
existing band of Catholics who were Deputies, adapting 
the old policy to the new independence, but emphasizing 
the Catholic principle as the basis of all the Party’s actions. 
In the course of time the thirty Catholics who were 
Deputies would have become the Popular Party, pro- 
gressively fifty, eighty, a hundred or more strong, their 
influence for good growing with their strength. But so 
slow an advance did not appeal to the founders of the new 
Party. The changed circumstances of the times, they 
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thought, necessitated a markedly forward policy. More- 
over, it may be true, as a Prelate who was following the 
movement very carefully put it to the present writer, 
that “‘ In Italy you cannot do any good unless you make 
a splash.” So the Popular Party splashed into the sea of 
Italian politics and certainly no one could help noticing 
their arrival. 

Thus the appeal of the promoters, issued January roth, 
1919, was a wide appeal, addressed “ to all free and strong 
men who in this grave moment feel the duty of working 
together for the highest ends of the country without 
prejudices or preconceptions.” The door was opened 
wide; the programme was significantly comprehensive, 
including such matters as “ juridical recognition and 
liberty of organization of classes in syndical unities,” 
utilization of water power, votes for women, decentraliza- 
tion, integrity of the family, proportional representation, 
liberty and independence of the Church sandwiched 
between reorganization of charitable and sanitary services 
and financial reform. The founders of the Party declared 
themselves ‘‘ inspired by the sound principles of Christi- 
_ anity,” but it was not part of their project to emphasize 
overmuch their Catholic faith. Indeed, though some 
members object to the appellation, the Party is com- 
monly called non-confessional. ‘Turning back, however, 
to Leo XIII and Pius X, it is interesting to note how many 
points of their social programme repeated the instructions 
given to Catholic Action under the old regime. ‘“ A just 
autonomy for communes and provinces,” for instance, is 
one of the main planks of Don Sturzo’s latest programme ; 
it was in the programme of the Electoral Union in 1911. 
The Popular Party’s backing of the “ workers” is the 
most clearly established thing emerging from their pro- 
gramme and their three years’ record; Pius X had 
followed Leo XIII in urging Catholics to “ have at heart 
above all things the interests of the people, especially of 
the labouring and agricultural classes ” ; he had said, too, 
that Catholic action should be proportioned to the social 
needs of the day and adapted to the moral and material 
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interests of present-day society, and especially of the 
masses and the submerged part of them. But Pius 
had added that “ Catholic Action, proposing to restore all 
things in Christ, constitutes a veritable apostolate for the 
honour and glory of Christ. To carry out this apostolate 
well Divine grace is necessary, and Divine grace is not 
given to the Apostle who is not united with Christ. It 
is only when we have formed Jesus Christ in ourselves 
that we shall be more easily able to restore Him to the 
family and to society.” And the thought of Benedict 
followed—as necessarily it must—that of Pius when he 
wrote to an Italian Archbishop congratulating him on his 
support of and care for the Catholic associations, the 
more necessary as it seemed at the moment as if Catholics 
who belonged to other societies and not to ‘* Ours” — 
that is, to Catholic Action properly so-called—were losing 
their faith entirely. Always, too, even on the very day 
the Popular Party was founded, he had emphasized the 
necessity of Catholics belonging to the old societies, the 
authorized, the only authorized, exponents of Catholic 
thought under ecclesiastical direction. 

A detailed account of the doings of the Popular Party 
does not enter into the scope of the present article, the 
more so as even now, after four years, it must still be said 
that it has not yet “ found itself.” A patient observer 
can now see the conception of the late Pope in the tacit 
permission given for its foundation, and can also see the 
main outline of the policy of Don Sturzo. ‘The big con- 
ception of Pope Benedict XV was the working together 
of all Catholics for the regeneration of the world; in 
Italy the working together of all Catholics for the restora- 
tion of the life of the country on Catholic principles—as 
against the pernicious “ Liberalism” of the past fifty 
years, the dangerous Socialism, with its extremes of 
Maximalism and Communism of the chaotic moment. 

The plans of Don Sturzo and his co-founders of the 
Popular Party were conceived on correspondingly big 
lines. ‘They wanted all Catholics—their appeal, indeed, 
was to all Italians of strength and goodwill—to join 
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with them in working for the reorganization, the regenera- 
tion on Christian lines—the lines of the old Christian 
Democracy movement of the Rerum Novarum, but with- 
out the mistakes which killed it in 1903—of the public 
life of the country. A specific charge which they took 
on themselves was to remedy injustices to Catholic 
interests in existing regulations and administration, to 
gain, for instance, freedom in education, religious instruc- 
tion in the schools, a treatment for the clergy which 
would enable them to live, legal equality for Catholic 
with Socialist and other organizations. They have had 
some success, but Parliamentary and other vicissitudes 
have prevented anything like full achievement in these 
and other specific matters. 

But in Don Sturzo’s brain there is a huge general 
programme of regeneration too. He has had a wide 
administrative experience in Sicily, and on the Associa- 
tion of the Communes, and he has studied national as 
well as local problems. He can think out and formulate 
a policy ; he has quite distinct, if broadly conceived, 
ideas for the socio-political regeneration of Italy. The 
good of his country and the advancement of his Party 
march together in his mind. Possibly in these early days 
the latter has taken precedence: to exert any influence 
on the life of a country a Party must be strong. Pro- 
portional Representation may be for the country’s good ; 
it has certainly been for the good of the Party, which 
came out of its first elections 100 strong, 109 out of the 
second, in a Chamber of 535. Decentralization of the 
administration of the country will, in the opinion of the 
majority, be for the country’s good; it will also be an 
advantage to the Popular Party. “Syndicalism,” the 
voting and acting of the individual in public life, not as 
individual but as member of his or her “ syndicate,” the 
class or trade or profession or whatever it may be to 
which he or she belongs, is in accordance with the new 
spirit of the times and with the organization of the 
Popular Party, the strength of which lies in its innumer- 
able syndicates, co-operative and other organizations 
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throughout the country, inherited from the Socio- 
Economic Union. Nor, in Don Sturzo’s conception of 
it, does it clash with the Christian conception of the 
individual and the family. 

As in specific matters, so in general policy, the Party, 
after its first success in carrying Proportional Repre- 
sentation, has as yet made no great advance. Parlia- 
mentary vicissitudes again have hampered it, and its 
sudden rise to a predominant position, coupled with 
an evidently determined policy of using that position to 
the utmost, has created hostility in the Chamber, has 
even given rise to motions reminiscent of the now quite 
discredited anti-clericalism of old days. Further, the 
Party’s own position is not yet clearly defined. Neces- 
sarily constitutional, a Party of law and order, the wide 
net it threw and the bid it has made for the support of 
the masses have brought into its ranks men of advanced 
views in social matters under whose impulse at times both 
the Party itself in Parliament, and more particularly its 
allied organizations in the country, have taken steps 
which have made some Catholics rub their eyes in wonder. 
During the four years since the formation of the Party 
and the enunciation of its principles, a gradual leftward 
tendency in action has been evident. ‘The recent 
advance towards moderation, towards collaboration with 
“‘ bourgeois ” elements in the Chamber, on the part of 
numerous and influential Socialists, gave rise, indeed, to 
serious talk of the possibility of Parliamentary collabora- 
tion between the Socialist and Popular Parties, the two 
chief bidders for the support of the masses. It seems an 
amazing anomaly, but many anomalous things occur in 
the Italian Parliament, especially when the times are out 
of joint. It is, in any case, further justification for the 
statement that the Popular Party has not yet “ found 
itself.”’ 

The most recent political development, the pheno- 
menal arrival in power of Fascism, will help it to do so. 
Neither of Don Sturzo’s political speeches since Novem- 
ber last has given any clear indication of the future policy 
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of the Party, but in the general perspective two things 
areevident. ‘The Party held a predominant position; with 
its hundred votes it could turn out a Ministry at any 
moment; it was called the “ fulcrum” of Parliament. 
It has completely lost this position. The strange pheno- 
menon of an outside individual, a politician but not a 
deputy, a priest, passing freely into the private room of 
the Prime Minister to intimate his desires, is no more seen. 
(Something has been seen recently, however, which has 
not been seen before: the directors of the newly re- 
organized Catholic Action properly so called have been 
in that same room in friendly consultation with the Prime 
Minister on matters in which religion is concerned.) 
Secondly, the tendency towards the left, which Don Sturzo 
had not been able to resist, is finished; in the face of 
Fascism, of the official Fascism in power in Rome and of 
the irregular elements of Fascism in the country which 
are not yet completely under control, it is no longer pos- 
sible. ‘The Party will proceed towards “ finding itself” 
on the lines of co-operation with the Fascist Government 
in the restoration of the country’s life. On the one hand 
it can justly claim that there are many points on which the 
Fascist and the Popular programmes are in unison; on 
the other the remarkable fact is seen that, in matters in 
which religion is concerned, Signor Mussolini has sponta- 
neously given in a month or two what the numerical 
strength and political tactics of the Party had not been 
able to obtain from Parliament in four years. A so-called 
revolutionary government invoked the aid of Almighty 
God in Parliament, went to Mass, restored the Crucifix 
and religious instruction in the schools, broke with 
Freemasonry, and has done many other useful things 
which so-called constitutional governments have not 
done, even under pressure. Per contra, in a matter 
in which religion is not concerned, Fascism proposes 
to sweep away the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion on which the Popular Party sets great store. 
The Party will remain; its foundation in the country 
is still solid; it can "still do good work. But its 
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line of action must be—what it might have been four 
years ago. 

There remains to be considered the effect the formation 
of the Popular Party has had on Catholic Action pro- 
perly so called. Its immediate outward result was the 
elimination from Catholic Action of two of the five 
societies of which it was formed, the automatic absorption 
into the political orbit of the Electoral Union and the 
Socio-Economic Union. In the domain of Catholic 
Action under ecclesiastical authority remained only the 
central Popular Union and those of Catholic Women and 
Catholic Young Men. But the actual results went 
deeper than this surface showing. It has been noted how 
quiet, how dull a time seemed to be that which followed 
the closing of the Work of the Congresses and Committees 
in 1903, the “ restoring ” period succeeding the forward 
movement which, after achieving notable success, had 
shown dangerous signs of going astray. The invaluable 
results of the work of the years from 1903 to 1919 is now 
evident. It is in great measure owing to that patient 
salutary work that the Eucharistic Congress in Rome of 
last May was not only possible but was such a glorious 
religious, devotional success. But those years seemed a 
time of inaction rather than action, and the young 
Italian, Catholic, militantly or ordinarily Catholic, likes 
action ; political action in particular fascinates him. In 
1919 the orbit of the political excitement of the Popular 
Party was far more attractive to him than the steady 
quiet round of Catholic Action properly so called. He 
did not desert the latter, but he transferred his activity 
to the former. The Popular Union remained, its pur- 
pose unchanged, its authority undiminished, but its 
work attenuated. The “congresses” had passed; the 
“‘ social weeks ” had passed, and had been replaced by 
periodical ‘* Congresses of Social Studies,” meetings with 
the object of educating Catholics in the study of social 
problems on Catholic principles. The Popular Union 
also organized courses of training of lecturers on those 
subjects. But the comment of the Osservatore Romano 
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on the last Congress of Social Studies was significant : 
“As things are going, one day—one unhappy day—after 
the exhaustion of the spiritual reserves, fruit of so many 
years of sacrifice in the times when Catholic Action 
properly so called was at its zenith among militant 
Catholics, we shall find ourselves fighting with an army 
bereft of the greatest, the unique strength, which comes 
from knowledge of Catholic principles and Catholic 
doctrine.” Don Sturzo himself had stated that it was 
to the Popular Union that Catholics in the political field 
must look for guidance as to Catholic principles and 
doctrine on social problems, but the attendance at the 
last Congress of Social Studies, at which pre-eminently 
competent professors, authorities on their subjects, seemed 
to be lecturing to priests and ecclesiastical students alone, 
the lectures followed by no questions, no debate, seemed 
to indicate that the interest and excitement of political 
action were more attractive than the serious “ study ” 
of such a Congress. Some stir had been caused also by a 
vigorous article by Signor Cappa, editor of the influential 
Catholic paper of Bologna, the Avvenire d Italia, and 
- also one of the most energetic Deputies of the Popular 
Party, in which the thesis of the Papal organ, the neces- 
sity for the “ spirituality ” of the old days, was strongly 
upheld. 

The Groventu Cattolica, the vigorous Society of Catholic 
Young Men, had, as such, remained in the orbit of the 
old Catholic Action, but the young men themselves had 
very naturally lent themselves to the action of the 
Popular Party. It has been difficult indeed for an ordi- 
nary observer to distinguish between its personnel and that 
of the Fascio of the Party, Don Sturzo’s bodyguard on the 
platform at his great meeting in the Augusteo, demon- 
strating in force down the Corso afterwards. That is 
why many Roman citizens in good faith—though there 
was also an undercurrent of anti-Catholic malevolence— 
when the Catholic youth assembled here in force in 
September, 1921, seeing phalanxes of them marching 
through the streets of Rome, crying “ Long live the 
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Pope,” hesitated to believe that they had come here just 
to say their prayers—which was in plain truth their 
object, while paying homage to the Holy Father on the 
occasion of the celebration of their cinquantenary. It 
is indeed natural and good that this generation of fine 
Catholic young men should make the glorious showing 
they did in the Eucharistic procession, their hymn Noz 
vogliam Dio(Nous voulons Dieu), stirring and taken up by 
the huge crowds as they passed, that they should be in 
every way good militant religious Catholics, and should 
at the same time join with all their energy in the cam- 
paign of the political party which professedly bases its 
action on the teaching of the Rerum Novarum. But just 
as it was fair to say that the Party had not yet found itself, 
so it was permissible to add that its formation had broken 
up the old Catholic Action properly so called, and to 
foresee action on the part of Pope Pius XI as soon as his 
thoughts should have matured. 

Such action is now seen, both in the reference to and 
instructions regarding Catholic Action contained in the 
Encyclical Ubi arcano Dei and in the actual reorganiza- 
tion in Italy. Organically the new scheme follows the 
lines of Pius X. Opportunity is given for every Catholic 
to enrol himself, and the organization starts from the 
parish, rising through the diocese to the central committee 
in Rome under the direction of the Holy See. This com- 
mittee contains, in addition to old and well-known names 
here, new and energetic elements. Specifically, the 
grouping of societies composing the new Catholic Action 
cannot bethesame; thesocieties now are not as they were 
eighteen years ago. The new grouping is under two main 
heads, Male and Female, subdivided in Catholic Men, 
Catholic Young Men, University Federation, Catholic 
Women, Catholic Girls, Women’s University Federation. 
The central committee will have at call special consulta- 
tive bodies of experts for the study of social and economic 
questions and matters relating to the schools, propaganda, 
the Press, etc. After consultation with them the com- 
mittee will lay down lines of action; their instructions 
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will be completely authoritative. Thus will directions 
be given to Catholics for their guidance in all matters 
affecting the Holy See and religion. ‘There can be no 
mistake. ‘There lies the guidance for Catholics, nowhere 
else. 

A very striking passage of the Ubi arcano Dei referred 
to the “ good fight, the battle undertaken and engaged 
on many sides to gain for the family and the Church 
the rights due to them by nature and given them by 
Almighty God in the schools for the education of the 
children. In this is included everything, institutions, 
councils, works, comprised under the name of ‘ Catholic 
Action.’”’ His Holiness speaks at length of the work, 
past and to come, of the clergy andlaity: “ part of the pas- 
toral office and of Christian life,” and he adds, too, the 
notable “‘ warning against errors,” the reference to “a 
certain modernism in morals, in matters of authority and 
in social things, the which, as with modernism in dogma, 
we explicitly condemn.” Guidance has, indeed, been 
laid down by Pius XI, the organization for distribution 
of it and acting on it has been established. ‘The work will 
. be seen. 

L. J. S. WOOD. 
Rome, February, 1923. 
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JOHN VAUGHAN OF 
COURTFIELD, 1603-1680. 


T Courtfield, hidden away amongst piles of papers 

and family documents, two modest-looking manu- 
script volumes long lay neglected and forgotten. Some 
three hundred years have yellowed the once white vellum 
bindings, and the ink is rather faded; yet no great skill 
is requisite to decipher the handwriting and only a quite 
moderate amount of patience to understand the quaint 
phraseology. On the frontispiece of one is found the 
inscription: ‘‘ All Horaces Works, Odes, Epodes, Satyrs, 
Letters, and Art-Poetic, Made English by I. V.” The 
second volume (in the same handwriting) has no frontis- 
piece. That, and perhaps some treasures, have been 
torn out, and the book begins with a “ Song” : 


If wayes to greatness were but those 
Of ease, safe conscience and repose, 
My pride would then aspire to be 
As high and rich as any he. 

But glory flyes the fierce pursuer 
And as fiercely courts th’ Eschuer. 


Five more stanzas are followed by this last one: 


From ground whereon I’m throwne Death’s powre 
Can tumble me but three foot lower. 

My Better part too, after all 

Will hould flight with the Generall ; 

When in the earth our bodyes Lye 


Cromwell will crumble as well as I. 


Evidently I. V. had a nice wit. But who was I. V. ? 
On the borders of Herefordshire and Monmouthshire 
stands the ancient mansion, named Courtfield, since King 
Henry V was nursed there in the year 1388. Up to that 
date it was known as Greenfield; but when Lady Mar- 
garet Montacute brought the baby Prince Henry from 
Monmouth Castle—distant about eight miles—where he 
was born, to Greenfield to be nursed, the change was 
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considered fitting, and Courtfield it has remained ever 
since. I. V. himself shall describe this charming demesne : 


Heere att Courtfield I find a Court; Fields court 

Myne Eye with varied rarityes and sport. 

This small secluded spott much like a pendant 

I’th the distant Countyes Eare, dangling att th’ end of it. 

The Vagous Wye in’s liquid armes Imbraces, 

And seems well-neere snake-like with Interlaces 

To bite’s owne Tayle, to guard it (as it were 

The Orchard of the Hesperides) from feare 

Of Deanes-harsh-crosse-grained Forrestors invation 

And may be lik’t for forme and scituation, 

But on a savage place that it doth scorne 

To have dependance, to the Forest’s Horne. 

Where on a rising Point appeares a Station 

Wceh in the fifth Henry’s dayes did owne Relation 

To Sarum’s Countesse last Plantaginett. 

Then Marques Montacute her son’s faire seate, 

By pressure of Time’s heavy hand since queld ; 

Sprung from whose dust the Pile there now beheld, 

Owes Art not much, since nature doth repaire 

Th’ Architectures want, with scite and ayre. 

And though the Structure’s not exalted high 

But apted to the State with decencye, 

Yet to its friends and menialls doth dispence 

A cheerfull wellcome and convenience. 

Though Orchards and our Gardens native scite 

Doe minister full pleasure and delight, 

Yet Art, that’s Nature’s Handmaid, doth suply 

Defects and Indigence with Industry. 

Walkes fring’d with flowrs, walls cloathed with fruit 
appeare, 

There you may please your sent, your pallate cheere. 

Heere round each way under th’ orelooking Eye 

Pasture for feede, and Wye-washt Meades doe lye, 

Concentring all unto the mansion, where 

Oxe, sheepe and calf and other unbought cheere 

Conspire to make the bill of fare compleat .. . 


“The Pile there now beheld” is the Manor House of 
Welsh Bicknor, which continued in possession of the des- 
cendants of Sir John and Lady Margaret Montacute, 
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and eventually came to Margaret, daughter of George 
Plantagenet (brother of King Edward IV), and wife of 
Sir Richard Pole. Sir Richard and his lady were both 
attainted and beheaded in 1541. The Manor and Man- 
sion of Welsh Bicknor was then sold; and soon after, in 
1562, was bought by John Gwillim, a man of an ancient 
family, long seated at Cillwch, in Llantilio Crossenny. 
His daughter and heir, Sybil, married James Vaughan 
(now light begins to dawn from whence springs I. V.), 
son of Thomas Vaughan, of Llanrothal, a scion of the 
ancient race of Herbert. ‘The name Vaughan (Fychan) 
means “‘ younger,” or as we should say “‘ junior,”’ and was 
adopted by William, the father of Thomas, to distinguish 
him from his elder brother, also named William. James 
Vaughan settled at Courtfield about the year 1570, and 
is the direct ancestor in the male line of Major Charles 
J. Vaughan, the present Lord of the Manors of Welsh 
Bicknor and Ruardean. 

It was always a tradition in the Vaughan family that 
an ancestor, one John Vaughan, had translated the whole 
of the works of Horace, while in prison—presumably in 
the days of Elizabeth or the Jacobean kings, when many 
members of the family suffered fines and imprisonment, 
either for fidelity to the Old Religion or for loyalty to the 
Stuarts. But though the book was carefully preserved in 
a drawer in the library at Courtfield, it had for very many 
years been forgotten, and nobody seems to have been 
sufficiently interested to decipher the old writing, in 
places rather difficult. It had long been my ambition to 
discover a really interesting literary document; and it 
seemed as though my heart’s desire might find fulfilment 
when I came to live in the ancient mansion of Courtfield. 
But a long time elapsed and all that I ever discovered 
were beautiful old leather-bound tomes with titles such as 
The Devout Sowl, or The Mirror of the Faithful Sowl,” or 
endless volumes of Beauties of England and Wales, all 
with the annoying “‘/”’ for “s.””_ Many were most charming 
and edifying books, but not of the period I so eagerly 
sought. And then one day, a few weeks ago, when the 
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Lord of the Manor handed me the two volumes which for 
so very many years had lain neglected and forgotten, it did 
not take me long to realize that here at last was something 
of more than usual interest. 

The first and larger volume had the frontispiece already 
mentioned. But was I. V. necessarily the John Vaughan 
of whom tradition said that he had translated Horace, 
and, if he was, what was his date, as there had been 
many John Vaughans? ‘There is no date in this “ Horace 
made English.”” Butin his “ Preface to the Reader” I. V. 
writes : 

The great Octavius Augustus who then domineered over all 


the then known World, and having the Business of the Earth 
under his Menage, was found amidst the floud of affaires, stabbing 
flyes in his Chamber Window with a Bodkin: And I that have 
no earthly business, nor Earth to turne, but to mind my turning 
to Earth, make it some part of my busines (in myne inforc’t 
Retreate) to stabb the most ingenious of all the Latin, yea, and 
Greek Poetts (Homer ever excepted) and it can be no lesse than 
a stabb and wound to fetter, hack, and punn him in a Translation. 


“Infore’t Retreate” ? That would seem to be a 
prison; and John Vaughan was in prison when he made 
his translation. ‘The next discovery was in I. V.’s Preface 
to the Reader of the Art-Poetic: ‘* Having thus far traded 
with myne author, I had an itch to wait on him to the 
conclusion in a full progression, not leaving any limbe of 
him mutilated, but bringing it allso within the Lyne of 
Communication : not that I am ignorant that the Chair- 
man of our English Poetts hath given us this last piece 
of Poetic Art.” Surely “ Chairman of our English 
Poetts” could be none other than Ben Jonson. who 
died in 1637? Further search revealed this charming 
passage in the Preface to the Satyrs: “ Heere I had neede 
to bait the entrance by strowing some inviting Flowers. 
Since I am not like to tune the Reader’s eare with polite 
straines, as bringing old witt stampt 1700 yeares since in 
a new but worse dresse.” As Horace was born 68 B. So. 
it seemed probable that I. V. would count the date roughly 
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as 100 B.c., and thus this translation must be somewhere 
early in the Seventeenth Century. A search through the 
family genealogy revealed one John Vaughan, born circa 
1603, died 1680. 

Having thus practically proved to my own satisfaction 
that the translation was really the one tradition boasted 
of, I turned to the second and rather more dilapidated 
volume. That revealed the Song mentioned earlier, and 


when I came to: 
When in the earth our bodyes Lye 


Cromwell will crumble as well as I 


it certainly seemed to indicate that I. V. was a Royalist 
and no great lover of the “ Generall.” And my next 
finds were to set all doubt at rest; a poem entitled “ To 
my learned Friend T. G. on his candid censure of my 
Translation of Horace,” and another one “ In answer toa 
Friend inviting me from my Retreate at Cortfield 1640.” 
I think that conclusively proves that I. V. was the John 
Vaughan, “a scion of the ancient race of Herbert,” 
who lived ianaene the years (circa) 1603 and 1680. 
Having got that settled, my next desire was to find out 
something about the life and death of this John Vaughan. 
Since he was the second son, and not Lord of the Manor, 
there is nothing recorded of him in the genealogical chart 
save that his will was proved in the year 1680. And 
tradition stated that he was in prison for his firm adher- 
ence to the Old Religion. It would seem though, on his 
own confession, that he was imprisoned for another 
reason, for on further search into the secrets of the 
little battered volume I found: 


A Lenten Meditation, 1659. 


Why how now (Flesh) thou wanton Asse! Indeed 
Art winching? doth thy high luxuriant Feed 

Prick thee to coltish tricks ? Wilt fling and growe 
Upon thy Mistris and Her overthrowe ? 

Dispute ’gainst bitt and prick? Well I’ll withdrawe 
Thy Provender, and make thee feed on strawe : 
Now is the time to make thee humble, now 
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To tame thy Jadish Restinesse, and bowe 
Thy pampered luxury by abstinense, 
And Clippe the wings of thy Concupiscence. 


Honor thou splendid bulbe! glaring lampe 

That becknest only giddy flyes, the stampe 

That gives to noble Metalls currancy, 

Such as Vertue, Worth, Integrity, 

Vallor and rich indowments did preferr 

As capable of that high character. 

These were of old vertues stout guard, the gems 
That did adorn the Royall Diadems, 

The pillars and the seminary, whence 

All gallant actions fetcht their influence : 

The starrs that in our lower firmament 

Bore cheef predominance and government. 

But as silke robes dyed, often loose their glosse, 

And mettalls in oft fashion turne to drosse, 
Corruption stole among ’em, and vitiated 

Those sprouts of honor, and adulterated 

The coyne with mixtures, and those bright starrs sinke 
From their high spheres, and in their socketts stinke. 


Such meteors myne youth to pittfalls drew in 

Wch have obscured myne age and brought my ruine. 
Wise Kings by starr-light, sought and found the Son 
In Manger throned, in Beasts consortion ; 

But I (infatuate Beast) did starre wait on 

To have King’s sight, allthough no warmth of Sun, 
But a poore fotive heate of great man’s looke. 

Like silly Fishe not cautious of the hooke 

I gulpt th’ illusive baite, and like the flye 

Attracted by the Taper’s glittring Eye, 

Buzzed about that pretty splendid thing 

Until its flame had sing’d my busy wing. 

Whether, fierce youth, my sullen fate, ambition, 

Or Court caresses, first did thrust me on 

To sell my birth-right for a foolish glaunce 

A thin messe of his Lordshippes countenance. . . 


Bearing in mind the date at which John Vaughan was a 
young man, it would seem probable that “ his Lordshippe”’ 
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was George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of 
Charles I, who was murdered by Felton in 1628. 

And thus, bit by bit, I discovered what I wanted so 
much to know about the mysterious I. V., who had 
accomplished so great a feat as to translate the whole of 
the works of Horace. And he did a great deal more too. 
Evidently he came out of prison a sadder and a wiser man, 
and retired to Courtfield to live there for the rest of his 
days with his brother Richard, then Lord of the Manor. 
Judging by the number and variety of his poems and his 
very beautiful translation of many of the Latin hymns— 
the Lauda Sion, the Adoro Te, the Dies Irae, the Stabat 
Mater, the Veni Sancte Spiritus, St. Bernard’s ‘Fesu Dulcis 
Memoriae, and many others—and also bearing in mind 
what he accomplished while in prison, we can surely say 
that John Vaughan abundantly atoned for the follies of 
his youth when “he sold his birth-right for a foolish 
glaunce.” 

It has been remarked that whereas in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries few people attained to any culture, 
the few who did reached a height which is very rare in 
these utilitarian days. In reading these old manv- 
scripts [ have been much struck with the author's 
profundity of scholarship, felicity of expression, and 
quiet, delightful quaintness. What, for instance, can 
be more happy than this rendering of Horace’s well- 
known line r— 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus— 


Mounts are in labour, out peepes mouse att last. 


Or this from the Satires ? 


Si vespertinas subito te oppresserit hospes, 
Ne gallina malum responset dura palato, 
Doctus erts vivam mixto mersare falerno : 
Hoc teneram factet. 


When strangers thee surprise in evening, least 
Tough Hen not rellish pallate of nice guest, 
Drowne her alive in wine and water, This 


Makes tender flesh. 
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His heading to the same satire has a quiet charm: 
In Catius person the Author ieeres 
The Epicure Philosophers ; 
Whose blisse and only study lies 
In Kitchin arts and Nicetyes. 


And this: 
Sperne voluptates: nocet empta dolore voluptas— 


Scorne pleasures, pleasure bought with greefe is paine. 


And withal he was a modest man, as witness the conclud- 
ing words to his readers: “ I am conscious when dispayr- 
ing of an Augustus or Maecenas as the Author found, to 
give a fotive heate to his births; I conceave this noe 
ambitious Translation may at least be of use to Boyes in 
their Latin Rudiments to trace the Author by, to whose 
thumbing I cast it off Farewell.” 

Whilst these few excerpts may serve to whet the appe- 
tites of students of the Classics and Elizabethan literature, 
possibly other readers may be more interested in I. V.’s 
rendering of some of the noblest hymns in the Liturgy. 
The Adoro Te has always held a foremost place as an ex- 
. pression of piety in exact theological terms. It has been 
the despair of many a translator, since this rendering into 
English was made some 300 years ago: 


I Thee adore, O latent Deity, 

Wch in these Accidents dost figur’d lye. 

To thee my Soules powrs wholly subiect be 
As whole absorpt in contemplating thee. 

In thee are mutilate Sight, Touch, and Gust, 
Yet in the Eare alone we safely trust. 

I doe beleeve what ere God’s son profest 
Whose word was ev’n of truth it self the Test. 
Vppon the Crosse lay hid his Deity— 

But heere is hidden his Humanity ; 

Both wch in true confession and Beleefe 

I ioyne in prayer with the Repentant Theefe. 
With Thomas in thy Wounds I doe not prye, 
Yet God I thee confesse and ner’] deny. 
Plant in my Hart a lively Faith of thee, 

A fixed Hope and flaming Charity. 
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Tipe of the Passion of my Lord and Head, 

Thou living and to man life-giving Bread, 
Graunt that I live to thee and soe persever 

And thou, sole thou, mayst please my Tast for ever. 
Jesu kind Pellican, that shedst thy Bloud 

Make white my Soule in that thy Crimson floud, 
Whose smallest dropp hath vertue to wipe out 
The Staines contracted all the world throughout. 
Jesu, whom in these Accidents I vewe 

Graunt this my pray’r for wch I thirst and sue 
That att the last vnvailed I may discrye 

Thy glorious Face for all Eternity. 


As a further test of sustained effort in the translation of a 
Latin hymn into English let us now take John Vaughan’s 
version of the incomparable Lauda Sion : 


Sion praise thy Saviour, praise 
Thy Sheppard and thy Cheefe, in layes 
Drest vp in Himnes and Songs. 


What ere thou canst, that dare t’ allowe, 
The highest Attributes too Lowe 
And are but hallow’d wrongs. 


This solemne Feast is offered 
A living and life giving Bread 
(A Theame of praise and worth). 
This Bread to his twelve Guests our Lord 
Att his last-Suppers sacred Boord 
Vndoubtedly serv’d forth. 


Lett then thy cleerest praise resound 
And thine exalted Hart abound 
In decent Iubily. 


This day is markt for sacred, This 
The primier Institution is 
Of the Host’s solemnity. 


In this our new King’s Sacrament 

The new Pasch’s new Establishment 
Doth terminat the old. 

The Novell drownes the antiquated 


The shadow is to truth translated 
And day doth night vnfold., 
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What att his Supper Christ transacted 
As rules to follow were enacted 
In his commemoration. 


By warrant of wch Institute 
We Bread and Wine t’ an Hoast transmute 
Of true Regeneration. 


This point to Christians doth relate 
That Bread doth transubstantiate 
To Flesh, and wine to Bloud. 


Besides the forme of things, what sence, 
The Tast and Eye cannot dispence 
A valiant Faith makes good. 


Vnder the Species diffrently 
In signe, not being, latent lye 
Things of transcendant height. 


The Flesh doth meate, bloud drink remains, 
Yet in these species Christ retaines 
His whole unsever’d might. 


Not by the taker disunited, 
Not dismembred not divided— 
HE’s whole without impaire. 


One and a Thousand share this Feast, 
How much the Thousand, soe the least 
Yet shar’d thus Christ’s intire. 


The good and bad communicate 
Allthough with disagreeing fate 
Of lasting loy or smart. 


To bad tis death, life to the good ; 
What various ends doth the same food 
To diff’rent soules impart. 


Att the Hoasts division be not mated 
But know each fragment’s adequated 
To what the whole containes. 


The fracture’s made of signe, not thing, 
Whose state and stature’s reall being 
Vnlessened still remaines. 


Loe Angells food is Pilgrim’s meate, 
The chosen Sons true Bread to eate 
And not to Doggs be broken, 
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In Isaack he prefigur’d came 
To be offred in the pascall Lambe 
And Manna is forespoken. 















Jesu true Bread and Sheppard, give vs 
Thy Mercy, guard and food, relieve vs 
With vision of thy Deity. 
Thou that feedst, seest, and canst doe all, 
Vs to thy Heavenly Table call 
And Saints society. 
Amen. 


‘“‘ Having thus farr traded with my Readers, I have 
an itch to wait on them to the conclusion.” I hope in 
another article to make a further record of I. V.’s labours. 


FLORENCE VAUGHAN. | 

















IS SPIRITUALISM ALL 
IMPOSTURE? 


NDER the title Spiritism and Common Sense,* a 

well-known American Jesuit, Father C. M. de 
Heredia, has just published a volume which will, without 
doubt, be very widely read and which can hardly fail to 
encourage a healthy and much-needed scepticism in the 
minds of dabblers in the occult. With Father de Here- 
dia’s purpose in producing this volume, and with at least 
the greater part of his argument, every serious investi- 
gator of the subject will bein sympathy. It seems highly 
probable that at many séances, and especially at those 
held in halls and assembly rooms, to which the public 
are admitted by payment, nine-tenths of the phenomena 
are usually faked. For some time past Father de Heredia, 
who is an expert amateur conjurer, has been giving lec- 
tures in different parts of the United States, exposing the 
trickery by which so many of the physical manifestations 
of the spiritualists are produced. In the work now pub- 
lished we have several striking photographs of the very 
convincing demonstrations by which he brings home to 
his audience the practicability of such deception. In 
one of these photographs the good Father is shown 
floating horizontally in the air. In another we see him 
taking to pieces a Spanish comb similar to that habitually 
worn by the famous medium, Martha Béraud (alias 
Eva C.) and extracting therefrom, and from a counterfeit 
finger, a quantity of white gauzy material sufficient to 
drape a materialized spirit in ectoplasmic robes. Other 
pictures reproduce some cleverly faked spirit photo- 
graphs, and soon. ‘The style of the book is clear and its 
tone eminently reasonable, while the whimsical and 
honest expression of the author’s own features, as revealed 
in several of the illustrations, will probably go far to 
convince his readers of the shrewdness, not less than of 


* Spiritism and Common Sense, by C. M. de Heredia, S.J. New York: 
Kenedy, 1922. 
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the good faith, of the magician who is responsible for this 
exposure. 

The book, then, might be commended as altogether 
admirable, if it were not for the possibility that it may 
easily be understood to suggest more than it actually 
says. It is only three or four years since another volume 
was published in the United States, seemingly with the 
full endorsement of the Catholic University of Washing- 
ton, in which a somewhat extreme position was taken up 
regarding the physical phenomena of Spiritualism. The 
author, again a distinguished Catholic priest, Dr. J. 
Liljencrants, commits himself to the statement that these 
manifestations “‘ do not exceed the powers of nature and 
that, where deliberate fraud is absent, they can be referred 
to psychological causes.” Further, he adds: “ It is 
possible, then, that spiritistic phenomena have been 
preternaturally caused, but, on the other hand, over thirty 
years of careful investigation on two continents have 
failed to produce evidence for such contingency.”* So 
far as I have noticed, Father de Heredia, though he ab- 
stains from committing himself, does not explicitly reject 
this opinion, while undoubtedly his entertaining pages 
supply many demonstrations which will be taken as 
confirming the assumption of systematic trickery on the 
part of all producers of physical phenomena. Person- 
ally, I should be only too glad to accept this view if I felt 
that the facts allowed me to do so. For many years past 
I have recoiled from “‘ the wholesale devil theory ” with 
which, for example, such a writer as Mr. G. Raupert is 
identified. Spiritistic phenomena are meeting now with 
such measure of recognition, even in strictly scientific 
circles, that no organ of religious opinion can avoid dis- 
cussing them. It would be very satisfactory if we were 
able to say that the levitations, the knockings, the apports, 
the movement without contact of tables and chairs, the 
materializations, etc., are all simply tricks. But can 
we? It seems to the present writer that the “‘ common 


* Spiritism and Religion, by Baron Johan Liljencrants, A.M., S.T.D. 
(New York), pp. 272-3. See the DuBLIN REVIEW, July, 1920, pp. 94-109. 
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> 


sense”? which is appealed to on the title page of Father 
de Heredia’s book, must compel reasonable men to recog- 
nize the validity of human testimony when that testi- 
mony remains uniform under very varied conditions, and 
when the possibility of mal-observation owing to defective 
light, etc., is excluded by the circumstances of the case. 
Moreover, from the logical point of view, Christians who 
accept the miracles and other historical incidents re- 
counted in the Gospels, are in an exceptional position. 
They cannot consistently throw overboard the reiterated 
statements of modern witnesses of credit who relate what 
their eyes have seen and their ears heard, under circum- 
stances which apparently shut out the possibility of decep- 
tion. Our whole system of apologetic is based upon the 
belief that the evangelists spoke truly when, for example, 
they recorded that our Lord walked upon the waters or 
appeared suddenly to His disciples in a chamber with 
closed doors. 

To discuss the entire range of spiritistic phenomena 
would need a volume and is manifestly impossible here. 
I propose, then, to confine my present remarks to a single 
type of manifestation, not because it seems to me by any 
means the most conclusive, but partly because it is lightly 
dismissed both by Father de Heredia and Dr. Liljencrants 
and partly because I have not dealt with it in any previous 
article in these pages or elsewhere. Father de Heredia 
refers to this particular matter three times, but the 
principal passage runs thus: 

Father Ugarte de Ercilla makes much of Sir William Crookes’ 
famous experiment with medium Home,* in which an accordion 
held by the medium was played, supposedly, by the spirits. 
The accordion is held in one hand by the keylessend and the other 
end allowed to hang untouched toward the floor, so that manipu- 
lation by the medium is impossible. A wire netting is placed 
around the suspended accordion so that no hand can reach the 


other end to move the instrument to admit the air necessary for 
making the sound, or to press the keys to play the notes. Yet, 


* This occurs in the book entitled E/ Espiritismo Moderno, p. 168, and in 
a series of articles contributed by Father Ugarte de Ercilla to the periodical 
Razén y Fé in 1922. 
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after a few minutes, a tune is heard. This demonstration pro- 
duces an extraordinary effect on the sitters. It can be done in 
full light. Usually the accordion is suspended under a table 
which is a haunt for spirits, or is, at least, so considered. This is 
generally held as one of the best of the spiritistic phenomena. 

I offer the same demonstration in my lectures. After a few 
minutes of expectation, I give a signal to a friend behind the parti- 
tion, who plays a tune on another accordion. As he is invisible 
and as the source of the sound is not discoverable, especially when 
attention is riveted on the visible instrument, the effect is as 
convincing as the humbug is simple.* 


Dr. Liljencrants, following Podmore, suggests a quite 
different explanation. He writes: 

The experiment with the accordion was considered by Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes and his assistants as a crucial test. It is evident that 
Home could not have played the accordion under the circum- 
stances. On the other hand, the alleged phenomenon Is so extra- 
ordinary that we cannot accept its genuineness unless all possi- 
bilities of prestidigitation or other forms of trickery can be 
eliminated. This, we think, cannot bedone.... 

The music consisted of a few sounds, several notes in succession 
and a simple air. What could have been easier for Home than 
to produce this quantity of music by a music-box carried con- 
cealed on his person? The most natural conclusion is, then, that 
the accordion did not play at all, and that the experimenters 
simply took for granted that the sounds from the concealed 
music-box issued from the accordion. There is nothing in Sir 
William’s account to suggest that he ascertained the exact source 
of the music.f 


Dr. Liljencrants proceeds to discuss the matter further 
in some detail, but apparently with no fuller knowledge of 
the facts than might be obtained from Sir William Crookes’ 
brief summary printed in his article and from Podmore’s 
Newer Spiritualism. He entirely adopts the latter’s 
suggestion that “ no other apparatus was required for the 
trick than a small musical box, a loop of black silk, and a 
hook with a sharp end.’’t 


* De Heredia, Spiritism, pp. 67-8; cf. pp. 63 and 138. 

t Liljencrants, Spiritism and Religion, pp. 136-7. He pursues the 
subject, pp. 138-9. But surely it is not easy to believe that a musical 
box can be made to sound like an accordion. 

t Podmore, The Newer Spiritualism, pp. 50-7. 
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Reading the account given by Fathers de Heredia and 
Liljencrants, one would beled to suppose that the accor- 
dion phenomena had only been produced in the séances 
with Sir W. Crookes in 1871. In point of fact they were 
constantly exhibited by Home during a period of nearly 
twenty years, and they have been described in detail by a 
variety of witnesses far too numerous to specify here. ‘The 
earliest account I have met with belongs seemingly to 
March 17th, 1855, before Home had ever come to Eng- 
land. Mr. Rufus Elmer states: 


An accordeon (sic) held under the table in one of Mr. Hume’s 
hands, the other being on the table, with the keys downward 
was played in strong tones, three parts being maintained, and any 
tune performed that was called for—even foreign music. The 
instrument was played upon while held in the same manner by 
each person present—all hands except the one which held the 
accordeon being upon the table in sight. These manifestations 
were all made in a room well lighted by gas. 





I quote this not for its evidential value—all that I 
know of Mr. Rufus Elmer, in whose house these manifes- 
tations took place, is that he was a gentleman of some social 
standing at Springfield, Mass.—but for its early date. 
The account is printed in Professor R. Hare’s book, 
Experimental Investigation.* But assuming the truth of 
the statement that the accordion played in a private house, 
not only when held upside down by the medium, but also 
when similarly held by each person present, it would be 
dificult to suppose that either a musical box and a black 
sik thread or a confederate provided with another accor- 
dion in the next room could adequately account for the 
music heard. 

For a second witness let us take Mr. R. Bell, the life- 
long friend of Thackeray, and himself a man of letters who 
has earned a place in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Mr. Bell contributed to the Cornhill Magazine (August, 
1860) an article on Home, under the title “ Stranger than 
Fiction.” Thackeray, in printing it, guaranteed “the 


* Experimental Investigation of the Spirit Manifestations. I quote from 
the fourth edition of Prof. Hare’s book printed at New York in 1856, p. 84. 
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good faith and honourable character” of the writer. The 
description of the accordion playing is far too long to 
quote in full. Mr. Bell grows eloquent regarding the 
beauty of the music: ‘“ We listened with suspended 
breath. ‘The air was wild, and full of strange transitions ; 
with a wail of the most pathetic sweetness running through 
it.” ‘Then he goes on: 


That an instrument should be played without hands is a pro- 
position which nobody can be expected to accept. . . . The story 
will be discarded as a delusion or a fraud. . . . But we need not 
speculate upon what might be done by skilful contrivances, since 
the question is removed out of the region of conjecture by the 
fact that upon holding up the instrument myself in one hand, in 
the open room, with the full light upon it, similar strains were 
emitted, the regular action of the accordion going on without any 
visible agency. And I should add that, during the loud and 
vehement passages, it became so difficult to hold, in consequence 
of the extraordinary power with which it was played from below, 
that I was obliged to grasp the top with both hands. This 
experience was nota solitary one. I witnessed the same result on 
different occasions when the instrument was held by others.* 


When a newspaper controversy arose, occasioned by 
this article, Dr. Gully (of whom more anon), who had also 
been present, fully corroborated Mr. Bell’s account. 
The seance had taken place in the house of a cabinet 
minister, Mr. Milner Gibson. 

But let me turn now from Mayfair to a country house 
in Hampshire. ‘This is what Captain Chawner declares to 
have occurred in his home at Newton Vallence in May, 
1864: 

An accordion was played in the most ravishing manner in Mr. 
Home’s hand under the table, but we had full opportunity of 
looking under the table while it so played. He held it in one hand, 
keys downwards, the other hand being on the table. I asked for 
the ** Last Rose of Summer,” and in that position, with no human 
or visible touch of the keys, it entranced us with its sweet notes, 
which appeared to grow fainter and fainter, and at last died away 
in the distance, ending with a mournful echo that seemed out of 
the room. I requested that the instrument might be played upon 


* Cornhill Magazine, Aug., 1860, pp. 221-2. 
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whilst in my hand. I held it upside down with one hand. With 


no visible agent near, it was first gently shaken, then pulled, and a 
few chords struck. Afterwards the pulls and jerks were so forcible 
that it was with difficulty I could hold it. Another note or two 
was sounded and then it remained quiet. I was sitting three feet 
off Mr. Home when this occurred, between my wife and sister. 
Mr. Home had both his hands on the table. The accordion I had 
borrowed a few hours previously in our post-town, and Mr. 
Home never saw it until that evening. My wife then took it, but 
though distinctly feeling something pulling, no sounds were 
elicited.* 

Captain E. H. Chawner, of whom an obituary notice 
may be found in The Times of December 23rd, 1916, was a 
Justice of the Peace, and a well-known county magnate. 
In the letter just quoted, which is dated May 24th, 1864, 
he declares: ‘ Collusion is out of the question ; delusion 
I equally repudiate. Every facility was offered us for 
examination. We looked under the table and some of us 
even sat under it. I am as convinced as I am of my own 
individuality that Mr. Home could not have caused by 
any human agency the phenomena we witnessed.” TF 

Mr. Frank Podmore, in his final discussion of the accor- 
dion phenomena, makes two very astonishing statements. 
“T know,” he says, ‘* of no instance in which it is recorded 
as playing in a good light”; and he adds, “I am not 
aware of any good evidence that the keys were ever seen 
to move, and any conjurer, in a light of his own choosing, 
could make the instrument contract and expand while he 
held it by a loop of strong thread.” } For a man whose life 
was spent in the minute scrutiny of evidence this is a sur- 
prising misrepresentation. ‘Take, for example, such testi- 
mony as the following. Writing of Dr. Carpenter’s article 
in the Quarterly Review for October, 1871, on “ Spiri- 
tualism,” G. $. Thompson, M.D., of Clifton, Bristol, 
remarks : 

He (Dr. Carpenter) seems to express a desire that the experi- 
ment be tried in open daylight, and above instead of under a table, 


* Spiritual Magazine, Aug., 1864, p. 378. 

t Ibid. Cf. Capt. Chawner’s report of another séance with Home, 
printed in the Spiritual Magazine, Jan., 1865, p. 47. 

{ Podmore, The Newer Spiritualism, pp. 50-1. 
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and in the presence of trustworthy witnesses. I think I can satisfy 
him on all these points. . . . At a séance in my own house, the 
accordion, while suspended by the lower end from one of Mr. 
Home’s hands (while the other hand rested on the table), by which 
he held it at least two feet above the table, did play, and the whole 
party, consisting of seven persons, heard it, and, moreover, saw 
the keys and the bellows move simultaneously. . . . I may also 
add that the room was fully lighted, every part of it being dis- 
tinctly visible. 

I should also like to state that Mr. Home did not see the accor- 
dion till it was given him after we were seated at the table, and 
that during the time the accordion was playing, I passed my hand 
all round it, in order that I should be perfectly satisfied that noth- 
ing was attached to the keys.* 

But let us take a more scientific witness. Sir William 
Crookes, F.R.S., speaking of a séance held at the house of 
Miss Douglas, 81, South Audley Street, London, W., on 
May 9th, 1871, records in his contemporary notes : 

I took particular note that Mr. Home’s feet had boots on and 
were both quiet, at some distance from the instrument, and that 
although the keyed end was rising and falling vigorously and the 
keys moving as the music required, no hand, strings, wires or 
anything else could be seen touching that end. 

He goes on to remark that the room was lit by four 
candles, one on the table, two on the mantelpiece, one on 
a side table, and that there was a wood fire in the grate, 
though this was rather dull. The accordion was then 
given to others, Home’s two hands remaining on the table, 
and while they held it, it played for a time.t Similarly 
Crookes’ notes of another sitting at the same house record 
that ‘‘ we then heard and saw the keys clicked and de- 
pressed one after another, fairly and deliberately, as if to 
show that the power doing it had full control over the 
instrument.” { On this occasion three spirit lamps were 
used to examine the phenomenon at close quarters. 

I have already made reference to Dr. J. M. Gully, 


M.D., a physician living at Malvern, who maintained 


* The Spiritual Magazine, Jan., 1872, p. 42. Dr. Thompson gives his full 
address. 

t Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. VI, p. 102. 

¢ Jbid., p. 119. 
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close relations with Home for many years. Dr. Gully, of 
whom an account is given in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, was the father of the well-known Speaker of 
the House of Commons, who, before his death, was 
created Viscount Selby. In a series of articles contri- 
buted to The Spiritualist in 1873, Dr. Gully describes at 
great length the wonderful music played by the accordion 
on different occasions when Home was staying with him 
at Malvern. ‘These enthusiastic appreciations must be 
omitted here, but the following precise statement deserves 
to be quoted : 

Frequently the accordion was played whilst lying on the floor 
or on the sofa, not near to any of us; and once I recall how it was 
played whilst in the air over our heads, but very soon it fell, in 
consequence of our movements to observe, and the consequent 
disturbance of the conditions. I have myself held the instrument 
close to a bright lamp, Home only standing by the side, but not 
touching it, and marked the bellows’ movements and those of 
the keys while the spirits were executing the chords.* 


Dr. Gully was 65 when he wrote this and he lived for 
another ten years. In view of the other independent 
evidence of precisely the same kind, it is difficult to believe 
that in so writing he was either hallucinated or insincere. 
One striking piece of testimony by Mr. Serjeant Cox is 
in effect identical with Dr. Gully’s. Home had been 
spending the day at Mr. Cox’s house. After supper, on 
leaving the dining-room, Serjeant Cox tells us: 

As Mr. Home and myself were entering the drawing-room, 
lighted with gas, a very heavy chair that was standing by the 
fire, thirteen feet from us, was flung from its place through the 
whole length of the room and fell at our feet. No other person 
was in the room, and we were crossing the threshold of the door. 
Mr. Home seated himself at the piano and commenced to play and 
sing. As I was sitting by his side listening, it occurred to me to try if 
the accordion would play in my own hand as in his. I took from 
the box in which it had been sent an instrument I had that day pur- 
chased at the Soho Bazaar, and re-seated myself, holding it by the 
end opposite to the keys, and suspended thus between myself and 
Mr. Home as he continued to play the piano. Presently I felt 


* The Spiritualist, March tst, 1873, p. 125. 
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the accordion lifted up and down, and then some notes were 
sounded, and then it joined, though but imperfectly, in the tune 
he was playing. This was in the light, and, therefore, I am sure 
it was not, and indeed could not be, touched by him, for he was 
playing the piano with both hands. I then requested him to hold 
the accordion with his left hand (I was sitting on his left), and 
play an air on the piano with his right hand. He did so, and 
immediately the accordion held by him with the keys under, 
played beautifully in accompaniment to the piano, for at least a 
quarter of an hour, three or four tunes. The accordion was then 
passed to my hand, and while I held it by the end opposite to the 
keys, played a tune perfectly. The force of the upward pressure 
of the bellows was so great that it required all the strength of 
my arm to resist it.* 


Naturally, here again, everything depends upon the 
credibility of our witness.) Who was he? The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography will tell us that he 
was a successful barrister, as his legal distinction of Ser- 
jeant-at-Law implies. He wrote many books on juris- 
prudence, he founded and edited the Law Limes (as 
well as several other newspapers), and down to the 
time of his death, in 1879, he retained the important 
official posts of Recorder of Portsmouth and Chairman of 
the Court of Middlesex Sessions. As he was a wealthy 
man, he could have had no conceivable interest of a pecu- 
niary kind in lending his support to Mr. Home. Serjeant 
Cox was keenly interested in psychology. He founded 
and was president of the Psychological Society and was a 
member of the Dialectical Society. He never became a 
spiritualist, but, like Sir William Crookes and some others, 
he ascribed the phenomena he witnessed to what he called 
“‘ psychic force.” All things considered, one would be 
inclined to say that no better testimony could be offered 
with regard to any strange happenings than that of this 
keen and successful lawyer, who was also ashrewd man of 
business. 

An apology is undoubtedly due to the reader for this 


*WhatamI? A Popular Introduction to Mental Philosophy and Psychology, 
by Edw. W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law, Vol. II, pp. 388-9. London: Long- 
mans, 1874. 
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dull reiteration of statements identical in purport. I can 
only assure him that thenumber of the witnesses to Home’s 
accordion phenomena who are crowded out of this article, 
for lack of space, is considerably greater than that of 
those for whom I have found room.* But I must still 
beg indulgence for two more citations. The first of these 
is from The Times of December 26th, 1872. After the 
issue of the Report of the Dialectical Society on Spiritual- 
ism in 1871, Lhe Limes, then at the zenith of its 
prestige, felt constrained to take some notice of the sub- 
ject. A commissioner was appointed by the editor to 
investigate the alleged phenomena. He attended some 
séances and drew up a statement. But the article was 
kept back for more than a year, and was eventually pub- 
lished in a very much edited form, so as not to jar too 
rudely upon the prejudices of unsympathetic readers.t 
Still, the commissioner was allowed to say that he was 
utterly at a loss to explain the manifestations he had wit- 
nessed. ‘The most important séance took place in a pri- 
vate house, at first in good light. Mr. Home and Miss 
Kate Fox acted as mediums. “ On the table,” says the 
. commissioner, “‘ was an accordion which we took to pieces 
and tried and found to be in every respect an ordinary 
instrument.” I pass over all the other interesting mani- 
festations and confine my extracts to what concerns the 
accordion. While the light was still good: 


Mr. Home holding the accordion under the table in his right 


* For those who may care to pursue the subject, I set down, without by 
any means exhausting the list of first-hand testimonies to Home’s accordion 
phenomena, just a dozen more references: (1) Robert Owen in Yorkshire 
Spiritual Telegraph, June, 1855 (Vol. I, p. 30). (2) Garth Wilkinson, M.D., 
in the Morning Advertiser, Oct. 12th, 1855. (3) T. D. Barlee in Yorkshire 
Spiritual Telegraph (1856), III p. 20. (4) ‘‘ A Plain Man” in Sunday 
Times, Feb. 17th, 1861. (5) J. Enmore Jones in Spiritual Magazine, 
Feb., 1861, p. 69. (6) James Hutchinson, Spiritual Magazine, Feb., 1861, 
p. 90. (7) E. T. P. in Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, July, 
1889, Vol. IV, p. 130. (8) General Boldero, Jbid., Vol. IV, pp. 124-5. 
(9) Lord Dunraven (péve). Experiences with D. D. Home, p. 111. (10) 
Professor von Boutlerow, in Mrs. Home’s The Gift of D. D. Home, p. 345. 
(11) F. N. Brodrick in Spiritual Magazine, 1871, pp. 383-4. (12) Mrs. B. 
Webster and Cavaliere S. Fenzi in The Medium, Aug. 7th, 1874. Several 
more testimonies will be found in the Dialectical Society’s Report on 
Spiniualism, and in Home’s Life by his widow. 

t See, regarding this, the Spiritualist for Jan. 1st and Jan. 15th, 1873. 
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hand and by the end farthest from the keys, it played a distinct 
tune, Mr. Home’s left hand being on the table and his feet 
so raised as to be visible. All other hands were on the table. 


After the dark séance began: 


Presently, Mr. Home’s and Miss Fox’s hands and feet being in 
strict custody, we felt the accordion pressing against our knees, 
We put our hand under the table, when the instrument appeared 
to be moving round till its wooden base was placed between our 
fingers. In that position we held it with its keys downwards; 
it seemed to be pushed up towards our hand and played a few 
bars. 


Finally, the commissioner reports in general : 


Mr. Home seemed to wish to conceal nothing, and gave us every 
opportunity consistent with the above conditions for satisfying 
our scepticism. Yet we need hardly say that we were unable to 
satisfy it. At his request we got under the table with a lamp a 
great many times, insisted always on seeing his hands and feet, or 
on having them, as well as those of Miss Fox, held firmly. As to 
the hand with which Mr. Home held the accordion under the 
table, all we know is that on one of our sub-mahogany expeditions 
with the spirit lamp, we saw the hand quite still, and we saw the 
accordion moving up and down and playing music... We 
tried our best to detect imposture, but could find no trace of it. 
We searched Mr. Home and found nothing upon him but his 
clothes.* 

The last occasions known to me in which the accordion 
phenomena were exhibited with Home in England oc- 
curred in April and May,1873. ‘The sittings took place in 
Miss Douglas’s house, 81, South Audley Street. Mr. 
Stainton Moses, Sir William Crookes and his wife, and 
Mr. Serjeant Cox were present. The first-named, in 
some contemporary notes published later by the Society 
for Psychical Research, records how: 

He (Home) took the accordion up in his right hand and held it 
under thetable. Soonit played ... Finally it played “‘ Home, 
sweet Home,” very sweetly. At one time Mr. Home’s hand was 
withdrawn from under the table, and he allowed it to go where it 


* The Times, Dec. 26th, 1872, in an article of three and a half columns. 
The commissioner who wrote the article was Mr. Broome, afterwards, as 
Sir F. Napier Broome, Governor of Western Australia, and later of Trinidad. 
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was impelled, still holding the accordion. It drew steadily 
towards the reading lamp and in full light we saw it playing, 
expanding and contracting steadily. Mr. Home held it by the 
bottom, the keys being downward. After this it was replaced 
under the table, still in Mr. Home’s hand and Serjeant Cox was 
told tolook under the table. There he saw the hand—a full-sized 
man’s hand, apparently—playing the accordion. About that he 
is absolutely certain. It was light enough to be quite visible.* 


At a similar meeting held on May 7th, 1873, “ the 
accordion (held as before) played a strange weird melody 
unlike anything earthly I ever heard.” T 

Here, then, is a selection of the evidence, extending 
over eighteen years and omitting Crookes’ test experiment 
withthe cage. It will be noticed that every sitting which 
I have cited took place in a private house, a fact which 
seems to me fatal to Father de Heredia’s theory of a 
confederate with another accordion, even if we could 
believe that an observer under the table could be mistaken 
as to the source of the sound which he judged to proceed 
from an instrument only a foot or two away from his ear. 
As for the musical-box suggestion, the nature of the music 
described in many of these experiences is utterly incon- 
sistent with the theory of a mechanical origin, while the 
silk-thread hypothesis is preposterous in the case of an 
apparatus which passed into other hands round the table 
and was often visible in a strong light. 

Then, as to the good faith of the witnesses, it is impos- 
sible to suggest any serious doubt. Out of more than 
thirty independent testimonies to this phenomenon 
which I have read and for which I am prepared to supply 
accurate references, the majority come from well-known 
men who could have no interested motive for misrepre- 
senting the facts. Apart from Sir William Crookes, who 
has died only recently, and the distinguished Russian 
scientist, Professor von Boutlerow, nine of these witnesses 
find a place in the Dictionary of National Biograpby. 
They are, to be precise: Robert Owen, Robert Bell, 


* Proceedings of the S.P.R., Vol. 1X, p. 307. The hand here spoken of was 
@ spirit hand, with no arm attached. 
t Ibid., Pp. 310. 
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Dr. Garth Wilkinson, Dr. Gully, W. Stainton Moses, 
S. C. Hall,* Lord Dunraven (pére), Serjeant Cox and 
Sir F. N. Broome. Lord Dunraven (fi/s) still survives 
and has quite recently, in his book Past-Iimes and 
Pastimes, reafirmed his conviction of the reality of Home’s 
physical phenomena. Others, like Mr. James Hutchin- 
son, for many years chairman of the Stock Exchange, were 
not so widely known, but were deeply respected within 
their own circle of acquaintances. It is as impossible to 
believe that these men were speaking untruthfully as it 
is to suppose that they were in each separate case hallu- 
cinated. If Home’s manifestations had taken place in his 
own rooms, and with his own accordion and in such dark- 
ness as that demanded by the Davenport brothers, we 
should very reasonably suspect some imposture, but it 
seems certain that he always offered every facility for 
thorough investigation. 

Could anyone suggest a plausible theory as to how the 
accordion trick is worked by mechanical means, I should 
be only too glad to accept a natural explanation of the 
marvel, but meanwhile, one’s trust in the validity of 
human testimony when founded on the simultaneous 
evidence of three senses—sight, hearing and touch (1 
refer to the tugging of the accordion when held)—cons- 
strains me to the belief that in Home’s presence the instru- 
ment did play without any normal human agency. 
Whether the influence at work was psychic, or spiritistic, 
or ectoplasmic, or diabolic, is a problem which I can make 
no attempt to solve. Meanwhile, it would seem to bea 
mistake to base any campaign against spiritualism upon 
premises that are not securely established by evidence, and 
the evidence, I submit, bears out the Catholic tradition 
that physical marvels, though rare, do sometimes occur 
which can be attributed neither to divine interposition 
nor to any known forces of nature. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


* See S. C. Hall, The Use of Spiritualism (Edn. 1884). 
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SIR NORMAN MOORE 


I 


IR NORMAN MOORE, who died in November, 
ae was a learned physician who attained the highest 
honours that his profession could bestow. His know- 
ledge was manifold, and he especially excelled in literature 
and history. His lectures and speeches were famous for 
clear exposition and varied interest, and his conversation 
delighted all who heard him. The memory of those 
whose fame rests chiefly in the spoken word, must 
necessarily, since Boswells are few, grow faint when their 
generation is past. Fortunately Sir Norman wrote much 
as he spoke, and his books preserve something of the 
richness with which his mind was stored. 

Norman Moore was born on January 8th, 1847, at 
Higher Broughton, near Manchester, where his father, 
Robert Ross Rowan Moore, had taken a house for his work 
with the Anti-Corn Law League. He had abandoned 
practice at the Bar and was engaged by Cobden and 
Bright in their campaign to advance the cause of Free 
Trade. Robert Moore belonged to a family of a kind 
common in North-East Ulster where, for many centuries, 
there has been close intercourse with the West of Scot- 
land, especially with Ayrshire. ‘The Scottish branches 
of such families used to take pride in their Irish descent. 
In more recent times those which have returned to 
Ireland have proudly proclaimed themselves Scotch. 
“Nine generations and not one Irishman,” said the 
gardener at Dunminning in the County Antrim to 
Norman Moore sixty years ago. Robert Moore’s grand- 
father, William, had migrated from Moira in County 
Down to the County Kildare, and his son William lived 
at Garden Hill, near Dublin. Robert, after graduating 
at Trinity College, Dublin, was called to the Bar in 
England and soon became engaged in political work. His 
activities took him into many parts of England and 
Ireland. He thus came to know Benjamin Clarke Fisher, 
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of the County Tipperary, whose daughter Rebecca he 
married at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in 1842. The Fishers 
were of mingled Cromwellian settler and native Irish 
descent. ‘They had intermarried with the O’Callaghans, 
and through that ancient clan Norman Moore could 
trace his descent to the dawn of history, and beyond. 
Robert Moore’s marriage was not happy. An estrange- 
ment, which it were profitless to tell in detail, separated 
him and his wife. He never knew the son whose talents 
would have so much delighted him. He died at Bath in 
1864. 

The first place of which Norman Moore had any 
memory was Keeper Hill, in the County Tipperary, near 
which he used to stay with his maternal grandfather. He 
was then about three years old, and his taste for natural 
history was foreshadowed by his apprehension lest an eagle 
should swoop down from the mountain and carry him off. 
He had also a very dim memory of being in London, 
whither his mother had gone to see the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. Apart from these memories, the background of 
his early childhood was made up of Manchester and the 
country round about. He remembered, on the fifth 
anniversary of his birthday, trying to read a book of fairy 
stories. Before he was six he could read fairly well, and 
had, with great difficulty, learnt some lines of Paradise 
Lost, beginning *‘ Now came still evening on.” He found 
the passage difficult to understand. Nevertheless he 
learnt it, and soon afterwards Portia’s speech and Addi- 
son’s “Spacious Firmament on High.” He had learnt a 
little Irish from his Munster grandfather and knew the 
numbers up to ten in that language. He did not know 
the word for twenty, but learnt it from an Irish reaper 
upon whom he chanced. When about seven years old he 
met a shoemaker who had come from the County Clare 
to Manchester, and from him learnt many Irish names 
for birds and beasts and common objects. ‘The shoe 
maker was pleased with his pupil and must have had 
talent, for he grounded him in the daunting subtleties 
of Irish grammar and taught him to make the letters 
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correctly. Norman Moore had a beautiful Irish hand, 
which he improved by copying old manuscripts. It is 
probable that at no time he could have conversed fluently 
in Irish, but his knowledge of the classical and written 
tongue was wide and deep. 

With John Molloy, Moore read much old Irish, corre- 
sponded with him in that tongue, and learnt many stories. 
Dinner used to be held up while Molloy, forgetting his 
food, expounded ancient fairy lore with a seriousness that 
sometimes required the dropping of a napkin and its 
recovery to hide the mirth of the listeners. If he were 
asked some such question as why a leprechaun was always 
found mending one shoe and never a pair, he would go 
into the matter with an extreme gravity. Nevertheless, 
his talk gave those who heard him the feeling of enlarge- 
ment that comes with hearing traditional lore at its 
source. Another man, from whom Moore learnt much 
Irish, was the learned Standish Hayes O’Grady, probably 
the last highly educated man to know Irish as his native 
tongue. His knowledge was wide, but in his own language 
and literature was so deep, far teaching, and minutely 
understanding as, in Moore’s opinion, to be unapproached 
by that of any other scholar. When O’Grady was made 
LL.D. by Cambridge, Moore instructed the public orator 
in what was fitting; and, when a trustee of the British 
Museum, Moore used to uphold O’Grady’s claim to 
eminence. He never ceased to regret that O’Grady’s 
catalogue of the Irish MSS. at the British Museum 
remained unfinished. This and Silva Gadelica are the 
chief memorials of O’Grady. 

After a few months at Dr. W. Reford’s school at 
Clifton, Moore went, in 1856, to a school at Lancaster, 
kept by the Rev. W. H. Herford. ‘The day after his 
arrival the twenty boys were taken to Ingleborough and 
to Clapham Cave. Boys mistrust anything unusual, and 
these poured scorn on a new arrival who collected funguses 
in a bag with the intention of ironing them flat to pre- 
serve the colours. Masters commonly uphold the tradi- 
tions and prejudices of their pupils, and woe betide the 
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boy who has knowledge or interests not in sympathy with 
the tastes of either. ‘‘ He will not believe,” said Moore to 
an usher who came to inquire the cause of a heated dis- 
cussion, “‘ He will not believe that three hundred kings 
were killed in a battle near Derry.” ‘“‘ A contemptible 
set of kings,” said the usher with the unintelligent scorn 
that withers a trusting appeal to authority ; and Moore 
was reduced to tears. He was unlike other boys; and, 
till he had proved his worth, their suspicions were 
natural. The food at Mr. Herford’s was plain; and 
Moore’s was plainer than the rest’s. Learning, when 
very young, that animals were killed for food, he declined 
to eat meat ; and, till ten years old, when under doctor’s 
orders he painfully masticated a mutton chop, his chief 
dish was potatoes with milk poured over them. 

Most of the ushers were Germans. One of them, Dr. 
Schmidt, very kind and friendly, was organist of a new 
Catholic church at Lancaster, and taught music as well 
as German. ‘Though the terms were long, and there 
were no half-holidays or prizes, the school was not inhu- 
man. Each boy had a bedroom to himself. The small 
number of boys usual in a private school sixty years ago 
enabled their relations with the headmaster and his family 
to be more intimate than was possible a generation later. 
There were ceremonies on Mr. and Mrs. Herford’s birth- 
days, mummers at Christmastime, and coloured Pace- 
eggs at Easter, to enliven the routine. Nor were the boys 
kept ignorant of the life of the world about them, ‘They 
were taken to see the halberds which were placed on 
either side of the Mayor’s doorway and were told they 
were derived from the Roman fasces. Another time they 
went to see the Judge and Sheriffs, escorted by a caval- 
cade and javelin men, enter the town. When, during an 
election, the drill sergeant came in plain clothes they 
were told that this change of dress was to avoid the slight- 
est hint of military interference with civil liberties. It 
was well for Moore that an extreme devotion to sport 
had not developed in his schooldays ; for, though he loved 


out-of-door pursuits, he did not care for games of any 
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kind, whether played with balls, cards, or pieces. In the 
fifties and ’sixties, amusement was less organized and 
standardized. Moore found his chief enjoyment in 
country walks which were all expeditions for the study of 
natural history, and not natural history only: he used to 
make notes on architecture and liked acquiring historical 
knowledge from the country people. He was fond of 
hawking and travelled many miles with his falcon on his 
wrist. 

While still at Herford’s, Moore made a friendship of a 
kind that occurred several times in his life. A boy called 
John Patrick invited him to stay at his home, Dunmin- 
ning, near Ballymena, in the County Antrim. The hos- 
pitality of the Patricks was boundless, and John’s parents 
and four sisters soon made his school-friend feel one of 
the family. Many and delightful were the visits Moore 
paid to Dunminning and deep was his attachment to its 
family and the place itself. Mrs. Patrick’s heart was full 
of kindness and her mind was stored with what she had 
read. She knew much of Pope by heart, and generally 
had a quotation ready from his works or from Goldsmith’s. 
She was welcome in all the cottages about and exactly 
understood the country people. ‘ Dunminning is the 
heart of the world,” said a woman who kept a loom in her 
cottage. Mrs. Patrick was the heart of Dunminning. 
Moore made friends with the various dependents of the 
house, the gardener, the coachman, and the rest, and from 
them and others he came to hold the Protestant Ulster- 
man in high regard. This people has its vision dimmed by 
prejudice, and its mind embittered by misunderstanding, 
by ignorance of some parts of history, and by knowledge 
of other parts, but it has as a race, two qualities on which 
all virtues may be reared, and without which all may fail, 
courage and sincerity. Another retainer and friend was 
Tom MacBride, who was believed to watch over Dun- 
minning when all others were asleep. 

Moore’s first long walk deserves special examination, 
both as a feat of endurance and because it was typical of 
those which followed it. He was staying, in the summer 
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of 1860, with his mother’s elder sister, Mrs. Gough, 
near Dublin. Through the influence of a guardian, the 
Fishers had, for one or two generations, been brought up 
as Quakers. His mother had given up the second-person- 
singular with other observances, but his Aunt Deborah 
used it all her life. Moore was very fond of her, but 
may, perhaps, have found her household a little dull. 
He announced his intention of walking to Limerick. 
He was not encouraged, but neither was any displeasure 
shown at his plan; so, one morning, he walked down 
Thomas Street which he knew was the old coach road. 
He had with him a comb, a toothbrush, a spare shirt, a 
telescope, and ten shillings. ‘The first evening he reached 
Naas where he ordered some tea and dry toast at an inn. 
Next morning, breakfasting on a piece of toast, saved 
from the day before, he was away before sunrise. When 
the sun rose, the wide curragh of Kildare gave a feeling of 
adventure and discovery. He came down to Monaster- 
even and it seemed a long way thence to Maryborough 
Heath. Seeing a great house without a roof he inquired 
of an old countryman. “It is Jigginstown,” said he, 
“‘ and that’s the way it was left by Lord Strafford when 
he had to go back to England after being Lord-Lieuten- 
ant.” Maryborough he found large and unattractive; 
so, though he had walked more than thirty miles on scanty 
fare, he trudged on to Mount Rath. He was very tired 
when he got there and not seeing an inn, asked a woman 
at the door of a cabin where one was to be found. ‘The 
woman at once invited him to enter her dwelling, where 
he sat down by the fire. ‘* You’re very tired,” said the 
woman, and brought him a pail of warm water into which 
he put his feet. She then gave him some porridge and 
milk. Her brother came in, and they consulted together ; 
after which one said, “‘ Of course, we know that you're 
running away from the monks’ school, but we wouldn’t 
tell anyone, and you’d better stay here for the night.” 
They politely disbelieved his assurance that they were 
mistaken, and thought the supposed deception natural 
and justifiable; and so, all feeling at ease, the talk turned 
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to Irish history and local tradition. Mick Dunn was the 
man’s name; and years afterwards, writing the life of 
Gillananaemh O’Duinn in The Dictionary of National 
Biography, Moore mentioned Mick Dunn as one of his 
authorities. He passed a good night at an inn, and was 
afoot again very early the next morning. Borris in 
Ossory disappointed him, but he enjoyed seeing the 
round tower at Roscrea. It began to rain, and he arrived 
at Nenagh, nearly forty miles from Mount Rath, wet 
through. A neat little shop displayed mutton pies. 
Two trim and polite old ladies who kept it told him he 
could lodge there and suggested his going to bed while 
his clothes were dried. He had four shillings left, so he 
ordered a mutton pie in great content and was soon 
asleep. ‘The next day, the fourth, after a breakfast in 
comfort he walked to Limerick, which he reached in the 
afternoon. ‘There he found money awaiting him and 
returned to Dublin by train. In four days he had covered 
about a hundred and twenty miles: he was not quite 
thirteen and a half. 

The knowledge he accquired in such walks, and in his 
visits to his friends among the Established clergy and 
others, made Moore peculiarly fitted for editing Burdy’s 
Life of Skelton, a biography of one Protestant clergyman 
by another, first published at Dublin in 1792, and again 
by the Clarendon Press with Moore’s Introduction in 
1914. In this, Moore links the Eighteenth Century 
Protestant clergymen with the old bards and scribes who 
wrote and recited in Ulster for more than a thousand 
years before them. “ The reflection is profitable, since 
literature is a bond which tends to draw men together for 
their good, and in its enjoyment to lead them to feel 
united in admiration of the books which are part of their 
inheritance.”* He was fond of emphasizing the part 
which the works of Sir Walter Scott had played in making 
the inhabitants of Scotland one people. Moore himself 
loved all sorts of Irishmen, Catholic or Protestant; but 
he disliked those who, knowing better, kept alive the 


* Burdy’s Life of Skelton, p. v, Introduction. 
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memory of strife, and those who ignored the wrong where 
wrong had been done. He would have no dealings with 
any who even seemed to excuse political murder. He got 
on as well with the Catholic country people as with the 
Protestant clergy and squires. The Irish love real con- 
versation. ‘‘ Get up,” said the driver of a car on which 
Moore was, to another would-be passenger, “ we have 
a boy here talking of Homer and the siege of Troy.” 
The Ireland he knew is almost gone; he was born just in 
time to know it. Irish was widely used. Men still wore 
cutaway tail-coats with brass buttons, drab breeches and 
grey stockings as Moore saw them at Swanlinbar Fair in 
1864. Pipers and fiddlers werecommon. In Glen Columb- 
cille Moore stayed with Mr. Samuel O’Neill Cox and 
his family. In the glen were Stations of the Cross which 
pilgrims came to visit, especially before sailing for America. 
On the Feast of the Assumption a fiddler came to play to 
the long strings of pilgrims. They repaid his music with 
handfuls of wool which his two daughters put in bags 
to take home and spin in the winter. At Roscommon, 
during a journey in ’64, he saw a long train with two 
engines and a hundred horse boxes full of Connaught 
reapers returning after harvesting in England. They 
were singing in Irish, and he did not see one drunken man. 
At Clonmacnoise, on the eve of St. Ciaran, he was sur- 
prised when two priests ran about among the ruins 
cracking whips, whereat some young men hiding in 
readiness for a traditional faction-fight ran away. 
Another year, probably in the middle ’sixties, Moore 
was walking from Donegal to Meath. Going south from 
Virginia in Cavan he remembered that his father used to 
stay with the Mortimers of Lake View in that county. 
Lake View became for Moore almost another Dunmin- 
ning. Nor far away is Quilca, where Swift used to visit 
Dr. Sheridan. One day Mortimer took his friend to see 
the place. As they rode away, they were joined by a 
farmer. Moore asked the name of his mare. ‘ M.D.,” 
said the farmer. ‘‘ Why do you call her Doctor of Medi- 
cine ?”? asked Moore, who had not yet read much 
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Swift. ‘“‘ It was a name the Dean had for Stella,” the 
farmer explained. Just as, visiting Pettigo a hundred and 
twenty years after Skelton’s time, Moore found him well 
remembered, so here Swift’s memory was green. Pat 
Connell was carpenter at Lake View. He spoke Irish and 
was learned in the lore and history of the district. He 
always wrote to Moore on St. Patrick’s Day. One day 
he introduced Moore as a person of learning to a friend. 
They walked on in silence, and then the friend, James 
Connell, said ““On what day of the week will the world 
end?” Moore did not know that De Juan meant both 
Monday and the Day of Judgment, nor the story of the 
king who was persuaded into releasing the people froma 
tribute till Monday, and how, when De luan came, St. 
Mogue reminded him that the word had another appro- 
priate meaning. Connell pointed out in a field by the 
road from Mullagh to Virginia the remains of the 
church built where St. Cilian of Wurzburg was born. 
Connell’s grandmother remembered people who had 
seen pilgrims come to St. Cilian’s birthplace, about the 
time of the Civil War of 1641. So, again, it happened 
that when Moore wrote the Life of St. Cilian he mentioned 
Pat Connell, carpenter and scholar, as one of his authori- 
ties and sent him the volume of the D.N.B. in which the 
Life appeared. 

Most people whose everyday lives are not wholly con- 
genial live a kind of double life, finding consolation in 
thinking of themselves as other than what they appear. 
This is especially true of young men. When, to the world, 
Moore was still a schoolboy living in a small house in a 
Manchester suburb, to himself he was an Irish naturalist 
and traveller. It was not his way to be oppressed by dif_i- 
culties that had not yet arisen; but the question of his 
future had to be faced. His mother was far too poor to 
send him to an ordinary public school, and wished him to 
begin earning his living as soon as might be. He him- 
self wished to study Natural Science at a University, or 
to travel in the tropics in pursuit of it, but was forced to 
admit that neither plan seemed to promise a means of 
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livelihood. Moore felt no desire to acquire a fortune, but 
did wish to increase his knowledge by study. He agreed, 
however, to try work in a cotton warehouse for a year, and 
at the same time to attend evening classes at the Owens 
College. He was to be paid sixteen shillings a month. 
He had to be present at the opening of the warehouse at 
half-past seven in the morning, and his first duty was to 
sweep out the office. About this time he joined a 
Working-men’s Natural History Society, with which he 
went expeditions and heard papers read. Mr. Buckley, 
the head of the office, was kind, and shared Moore’s taste 
for literature. He seems not to have been unduly dis- 
turbed at finding a partly decomposed capercailzie in one 
of the office safes, where Moore had deposited it pending 
dissection at his leisure. Forty years later, seeing Moore’s 
name in a newspaper, he wrote to inquire if it was he whom 
he had once known and so the friendship was resumed. 
He decided to abandon the cotton trade when his year 
was up, and he then became a regular student at the 
Owens College. And about this time, in 1862 or 1863, he 
met Charles Waterton. ‘That was the greatest event of 
his boyhood. Nearly sixty years have passed since this 
good and great man died, and the lapse of time justifies 
a few words about him. ‘The Watertons had lived at 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield, for several centuries, and 
the family existed before the Conquest. ‘They did not 
change their religion, and had suffered from the laws 
made against Catholicism. During the Civil War, a Mrs. 
Waterton successfully defended Walton Hall against the 
Cromwellians in the absence of her husband. Charles’s 
grandfather and a neighbouring squire had started to- 
gether to join Prince Charley (so Mr. Waterton always 
called him), but were captured and lodged in York Castle. 
Charles Waterton, born in 1782, brought the Eighteenth 
Century very near in his memories. When his mother 
wished to go to Leeds, about twelve miles away, a bell on 
the top of the house was rung, as a warning that horses 
were wanted to draw the family coach, and four of them 
were brought from the plough for that purpose. It was 
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not unusual then for one of a squire’s younger sons to be- 
come a gamekeeper. Waterton habitually wore a cut- 
away tail-coat, and had never shot but with a flint-lock 
gun. He had worn hair powder when taken by his uncle, 
Sir John Bedingfield, to dine with Sir Joseph Banks, who 
sailed with Captain Cook. Sir John Bedingfield had 
defended George III, when surrounded by an angry 
crowd, by standing on his carriage step and shouting that 
he would shoot the first man who came near, holding out 
his spectacle case as though it were a pistol. His portrait 
hung in the dining-room. ‘To another member of this 
family, Sir Edward Bedingfield, ‘Thomas Gray gave the 
inkstand which he used when writing his Elegy. It passed 
to Charles Waterton from his great-aunts Bedingfield ; 
and his son, Edmund, on his father’s death gave it to 
Moore. He offered him also a folio Shakespeare which had 
been at Walton Hall since its publication—Sir Robert 
Waterton being mentioned in Richard IJ. But Moore 
refused the gift, saying that the book ought to remain in 
the family. Another cherished possession of Waterton’s 
was a Clock that had belonged to Sir Thomas More, from 
‘whom he was descended through his mother’s father. 
Waterton was educated at Stonyhurst, whither he used to 
go at Christmas, till his last years, and take part in theatri- 
cal performances, to the surprise of some of the boys who 
wondered at the activity of the strange old gentleman. 
The Universities being closed to Catholics, he travelled, 
especially in South America, and his wife came from that 
continent. She died soon after the marriage. His 
Wanderings in South America are well known. Moore 
wrote an introduction to the edition of 1887, and edited 
his Natural History Essays and also wrotea Life of their 
author, published in the same volume. ‘Though Water- 
ton was well known for his charity, his charity was greater 
than the world knew, for many of his gifts were made in 
secret. No one could have dealings with him without 
being aware of his goodness. His character was of a rare 
sweetness. He loved man and was sorry even to disappoint 
an animal. 
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Moore’s love of Natural History led him to visit Walton 
Hall. Hearing that visitors were admitted, he went on 
foot from Manchester. He found the stuffed birds 
absorbingly interesting and stayed long examining them. 
While so engaged, a manservant came and told him that 
some refreshment awaited him downstairs. When he had 
eaten he sought his host to thank him for his kindness. A 
mutual friendship seems to have been immediate. They 
talked, and their common interests led quickly to intimacy. 
So began this remarkable friendship between a man of 
eighty and a boy in his teens. And it was a real friendship, 
not a mere bovish enthusiasm on the one hand and a com- 
placent acceptance of incense on the other. Waterton 
expressed to others the satisfaction that Moore’s acquain- 
tance gave him, and Moore loved and reverenced “the 
Squire,” as he was always called. Soon after his first visit, 
he was invited to stay. The circle consisted of the Squire, 
his two sisters-in-law, Miss Eliza and Miss Helen Edmon- 
stone, and their niece, Lydia. George Waterton, a 
second cousin, a theological student at Ushaw, sometimes 
paid a visit. Breakfast was at eight, dinner at one, there 
was a square meal with tea at six, and light refreshment 
later. Moore had not yet learned to drink coffee and 
refused it after dinner. ‘‘ Oh,” said his host, “ this is a 
West India house—you must take coffee,” and poured him 
out a cup. Moore drank, and liked coffee ever after. 
Waterton used to retire early. He had no bed, but slept 
on the floor with a block of wood for a pillow. He rose 
at midnight and went to the chapel. Returning, he slept 
till half-past three, when he lit his fire; and half-an-hour 
later got up finally. The time before breakfast he spent 
in religious exercises and in reading in Spanish a chapter 
from the life of St. Francis Xavier, followed by a chapter 
of Don Quixote also in the original. Then he stuffed 
birds or wrote letters till breakfast-time. Moore’s visits 
to Walton Hall were times of almost perfect enjoyment. 
The old man and the boy used to walk about the estate 
together, the Squire noting trees for felling and super- 
intending generally. In cold weather he used to make a 
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fire in the open air. He advised that all observations of 
Natural History should be written down the day they 
were made. He never drank wine or spirits and urged 
Moore to practise a like abstinence. For many years 
Moore followed the example of his father and Mr. 
Waterton, but he took no pledge, and later in life occasion- 
ally drank a little wine. Much other advice the Squire 
gave on what he considered the right conduct of life. 
The influence on the eager and affectionate boy was very 
great; and in nothing was it so great as in religion. 
Many years later Moore wrote: “ He impressed upon 
me, without any intolerance, his own view of the absolute 
and invariable truth of the Catholic Church.” It is 
probable that religion, apart from moral instruction, had 
had a very small part in Moore’s upbringing. His 
mother, in abandoning Quakerism, had retained little 
belief in religion beyond acquiescence in a vague [heism. 
The Protestantism of his Irish friends did not attract him. 
Small wonder, then, that Moore, to whom religion 
keenly appealed through affection, resolved that the Faith 
of his beloved and venerable adviser should one day be his. 
- Meanwhile, his opinions and convictions did not in every- 
thing jump with those of his friend. ‘The Squire was a 
Jacobite and a Tory: ‘ Avoid,” said he, “* having any- 
thing to do with lords ; they sold the country.” Squire 
Western, in Tom Fones, used almost the same words. In 
1864 Waterton was eighty-two. On his birthday he and 
Moore climbed an oak tree together. A year later 
Waterton was buried near this same tree. Moore was 
with him when he had the fall which caused his death. 
They were walking one May morning by the lake and in 
crossing a bridge spanning a tributary stream the Squire 
tripped and fell. He knew he was seriously injured, and 
the next night he grew worse. Before receiving the Last 
Sacraments, he blessed in turn the members of the family, 
who were present, and Moore with them. He died 
very early on May 27th, 1864. He was buried on his 
birthday. The funeral procession went by water to a 
site chosen by himself and marked in his lifetime by a 
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cross. ‘‘ Cock Robin and the magpies,”’ he said once to 
Moore, as they sat near the spot, “ will mourn my loss, 
and you will sometimes remember me when [I lie here.” 
Walton Hall was sold, and Moore did not see it again for 
fifty years. In June, 1915, he went to Wakefield to inspect 
the laboratories of the Grammar School. When this was 
done we were driven to Walton Hall. After being hospi- 
tably entertained, we wandered about the grounds which 
had altered little. ‘Then we rowed in one of the old boats 
down the lake and down the channel into which it nar- 
rows. Here we landed and walked by the shore and over 
the bridge where Waterton fell. A little farther, between 
two great trees, some iron railings showed above the 
thistles and nettles, and in front stood a stone cross 
bearing these words: Orate pro anima Caroli Waterton 
cugus fessa, juxta hanc crucem sepeliuntur ossa. I retired 
a little, and left my father alone by the grave. 


IT 


Moore’s acquaintance with Waterton, short as it was, 
gave him a thorough grounding in life. But in one direc- 
tion the Squire could not advise him. He knew nothing 
of the English Universities. Some other students at the 
Owens College were going to Cambridge; and it was 
agreed that if Moore could pass the London Matriculation 
Examination he should go too. The teaching at the 
Owens College, then established in an old red brick house 
in Quay Street, was excellent ; and Moore felt secure in 
all his subjects but chemistry. Sir Henry Roscoe taught 
this, and, hearing from Moore of his difficulties, devoted 
a Saturday afternoon to removing them, so that Moore 
finally found himself in Class I. When he heard that 
there was a Cambridge College dedicated to St. Catharine 
of Alexandria, he chose it for his own. ‘There had been a 
picture of the Saint at Walton Hall at which the Squire 
often looked, perhaps because the face reminded him of 
his wife’s. Imitation of heroes is usually strong in youth. 
Moore adopted Waterton’s practice of sleeping on the 
bare floor, and had a block of Walton Hall oak for a 
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pillow. ‘This saved him the expense of a bed. So small 
were his means that, even with a scholarship, he could 
only just contrive to make them suffice. Save for dinner in 
Hall, he lived almost entirely on bread and marmalade. 
He went into residence in October, 1865. 

He decided on a career in Natural Science and that he 
would take a medical degree as well, though not then with 
a view to practice. The men reading Natural Science 
used to go to Professor Alfred Newton’s rooms at Magda- 
lene on Sunday evenings, and there Moore met several 
friends for life. One of these was Francis Darwin, whose 
famous father, also, he came toknow. His greatest friend 
was Hastings Philip Elwin, who, like most of the St. 
Catharine’s men, was reading for Orders. He was a High 
Churchman, and very High for those days. It was Moore’s 
intention to become a Catholic when he came of age. 
His friend sympathized, but held that it was right for any 
one living in England to remain within the Established 
Church and use his influence towards making it Catholic. 
Moore’s attachment to him was close, and he followed his 
advice. Most men, who discover with pain at the Univer- 
_ sity that the beliefs in which they have been brought up 
are regarded as open questions, are usually led to some sort 
of an inquiry into philosophy and apologetic. Moore 
probably underwent no such trial. He seems never to 
have doubted the central dogmas of Christianity. They 
satisfied his deepest needs. He had no taste for philo- 
sophy and he disliked theological speculation. Almost 
the only philosopher he ever mentioned was Berkeley, 
whose arguments he thought strong and their conclusion 
contrary to common sense. 

He held his beliefs with a simple piety which informed 
his whole life, but they were not approached by reasoning. 
This, perhaps, made him unable to gauge the difficulties 
of others, and he could not understand how anyone could 
admire a Faith and wish to hold it and yet be unable to 
do so. He had a strong distaste for the supernormal. 
He could not bear ghost stories, and would not consider 
the possibility of any supernatural manifestation that was 
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not of Faith. It is true he used to quote Johnson’s saying 
that there was no difficulty in believing in ghosts; the 
question was did they occur, but in no given instance 
would he admit anything but delusion or fraud. When 
he visited the Oratory at Birmingham before putting his 
younger son to school there, his simple medical explanation 
of some of St. Philip Neri’s experiences was not altogether 
acceptable to the Fathers. He once stated he believed 
in possible premonitions of an impending catastrophe; 

but this was an isolated admission and opposed to the 
general tenor of his mind. But he conceived religious 
truths to be as much removed from such questionings 
as the certainties of mathematics. 

A further tie with the Establishment was his friendship 
with Philip Elwin’s father, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, 
whom Moore described, at the end of his life, as the most 
learned man he had ever met, and he hed met many 
learned men. Elwin’s views were less advanced than his 
son’s. His influence on Moore was enormous. He 
filled the gap left by Waterton in his affections, and more 
than anyone developed his taste for literature. Elwin 
had edited The Quarterly Review and several volumes of 
Pope’s works. He found the discovery of Pope’s self-adver- 
tising deception so uncongenial that he abandoned the task 
to another hand to finish. He had known Macaulay inti- 
mately and had actually discovered a work that he had not 
read, a pamphlet on the sensations of a man who obtained 
his sight after being born blind. His recollections in- 
cluded meeting Hannah More, and he had known a man 
who entered his son as a midshipman under Nelson. He 
was acquainted with nearly everyone of note in the world 
of literature. Moore paid many visits to Booton, made 
delightful by the conversation and kindness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elwin. Elwin confirmed his taste for Eighteenth 
Century writers ; and all his life Moore got more enjoy- 
ment from Dryden and Fielding than from any other 
poets and novelists. He admired Swift and always de- 
fended him and maintained his greatness. His other 
favourite writers were Cervantes, Sterne, Goldsmith, 
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and among moderns, Thackeray, whom Elwin had known. 
He probably thought more highly of Johnson than of any 
other character in English history ; and, encouraged by 
Elwin, esteemed no orator greater than Burke. 

By middle life Moore had read nearly everything worth 
reading in English literature. One day, while looking at 
relics of Charles I’s time at Ham House, another visitor 
said, ““ Have you ever dipped into, I won’t say read, 
Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion?” “I haveread 
it through several times,” said Moore. 

Till his death, on the first day of 1900, Whitwell Elwin 
remained Moore’s intimate friend and mentor. Shortly 
afterwards Moore was received into the Catholic Church. 
His first wife had preceded him a few months before, 
after a long mental struggle. 

When Moore first came to Cambridge he was very out- 
spoken in matters on which he held strong opinions, such 
as English Rule and Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland. 
He found in the Union Debates an outlet for his feelings, 
and he spoke often. He was struck by the profound and 
prevailing ignorance of Irish history and affairs. In 
_ after years it was his opinion that Ireland would be more 
prosperous if united to England than separate; but he 
used to maintain that if she desired separation the course 
for England was to repeal the Act of Union. He liked 
private enterprise and thought that Government best 
which interfered least, especially with trade. He uncom- 
promisingly opposed Protection whether in the form of 
a Tariff or of Trade Union Restrictions. He admired the 
trend of the time when a private company could govern 
Hindustan. He was against the control by Government 
of public institutions and thought compulsory education 
unnecessary, maintaining that if opportunities for educa- 
tion were plentiful, those who could profit by learning 
would seldom remain unlearned. When he thought of 
politics for his profession, Mr. Elwin dissuaded him, 
pointing out that owing to his poverty he would always 
be liable to the imputation of subordinating conviction 
to interest. 
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In his last year at Cambridge he became involved in a 
dispute with the College authorities, which disturbed his 
reading so much that though second on the list he failed 
to get a First Class in his tripos. Having been violently 
assaulted in Hall, he lodged a formal complaint. He was 
told it was a pity he had not returned blow for blow, and 
was later asked by high authority to let the matter drop. 
The next term he was severely punished for brawling on 
the occasion mentioned. He laid his case before Mr. 
Elwin, who promised help if he would stick to his guns, 
Mr. Elwin wrote an admirable statement of his case, which 
he published, together with the correspondence that had 
passed between Moore and authority. Authority replied 
ineffectually, and though, as Mr. Elwin said, it was 
scarcely worth stabbing a man who had already committed 
suicide, he wrote a crushing rejoinder.* Copies were sent 
to every member of the Senate. Opposition broke down 
and Moore took his degree amid cheers. Before he went 
down from Cambridge he had met Henry Bradshaw, the 
University Librarian. ‘The friendship ripened and he 
used to stay in Bradshaw’s rooms at King’s when he came 
up for medical examinations. 

In 1869 Moore entered at St. Bartholomew’s, which was 
his home till 1891. He worked hard at Medicine and 
Comparative Anatomy. Dr. Francis Harris, one of the 
physicians at St. Bartholomew’s, strongly advised him to 
be a physician, and Moore found that the profession 
exactly suited him. Those who tend the sick cannot know 
too much about mankind. Soon after he was twenty-five 





* Mr. Elwin, in this pamphlet, stated his opinion of Moore’s character 
and attainments thus: ‘‘ The gentleman who is the object of these pro- 
ceedings is a person of admirable talents, of great and varied knowledge, 
of a reasoning thoughtful mind. He is an enthusiastic and disinterested 
student of natural science, who was expected by his compeers to run a race 
with the foremost in the present tripos till his chance was imperilled by 
the vexatious revival of a case already decided, and which, if it had not 
been decided, was obsolete. His moral qualities are on a par with his 
intellectual. He is unstained by the common vices of youth. Upright, 
temperate, and diligent, frank, open-hearted, and magnanimous, he would 
be an acquisition and an ornament to any society. A man is known by 
his associates, and rarely has it been my good fortune to meet such an 
assemblage of earnest gifted thinkers as I have seen gathered round his 
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he was appointed Warden of the College, and he subse- 
quently held many posts till he retired at the age limit of 
sixty-five with the rank of consulting physician. His 
knowledge of the physicians of the past made him wish to 
live up to the highest ideals of what a physician should be, 
a man of wide learning and culture, applying his know- 
ledge to the benefit of humanity ; earning his living by 
his profession, but always putting service to others and 
advancement of knowledge before private gain. So sensi- 
tive was he of the dignity of his profession that he refused 
the salary of a post because the duties, which he per- 
formed with great industry, were not medical. 

In the Royal College of Physicians he found an insti- 
tution entirely congenial. This venerable body was 
founded in 1518 by King Henry VIII, on the advice of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of York, who was Chancellor, 
and six physicians, the most prominent of whom was 
Linacre, the first President and the friend of More and 
Erasmus. Here Moore held several posts, and probably 
enjoyed most being Harveian Librarian. For meetings 
of the Fellows’ Club he used to prepare short accounts of 
- some of the treasures of the library. ‘These were packed 
with knowledge of the books, their owners and the times 
to which they belonged. In 1918, when Moore was 
invested with the gold embroidered presidential gown, and 
the silver caduceus presented by Dr. Caius was put into 
his hand, everyone felt that Linacre would have approved 
of his successor. 

It was Moore’s delight to search out the city in the 
evenings and on Sundays, when the streets were almost 
deserted. Very soon he began taking notes for his 
History of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and he came to 
know the London of the time before the Fire almost as 
well as the city of his own time. He accomplished an 
amazing amount of work. Besides the business of the 
College, in which he was unaided by clerk or typewriter, 
he devoted great care to preparing his lectures; he had 
other arduous hospital duties, and he took pupils. Yet 
he found time to visit friends, to attend debates in 
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Parliament, to work at the British Museum, to read Irish 
and French with Molloy, and to write papers on miscel- 
laneous subjects. When he came to know Leslie Stephen, 
then editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
Moore mentioned name after name of Irish saints and 
historians unknown to the editor, who asked him to 
write their lives. He also wrote many others, mostly of 
medical writers, contributing altogether four hundred 
and fifty-nine biographies, and writing in every volume 
except the later Supplements. His interest in architec- 
ture led him to write an account of the Church of St. 
Bartholomew’s the Great. The eighth edition appeared 
in 1915, and all the proceeds of the sales were devoted to 
the restoration of that noble Norman relic. His lectures 
drew crowds. Some lecturers merely recite what can be 
found in textbooks; not so Moore. All he had read 
seemed arranged and ready to use. He had a wonderful 
sense of continuity and always saw the present as part 
what had gone before. For instance, he would begin 
a course of lectures on Enteric Fever by putting his 
hearers in contact with real life by explaining that he 
chose his subject because it was the time of year when the 
disease was most prevalent in London; and he would 
impress on them how important a disease it was. ‘Then, 
because some of his hearers had only just emerged from 
the preliminary stages of medical study and had not, as 
yet, seen patients, he led them to the subject by way of 
anatomy. He told how Dr. Caius, who lived at St. 
Bartholomew’s in the Sixteenth Century, had studied at 
Padua with Vesalius, and so led on from name to name 
familiar to all students of anatomy, making what had been 
for most mere topographical terms stand for men and 
colleagues, till he came to Peyer who first described the 
glands, the ulceration of which is the chief pathological 
feature of enteric fever, and so launched his audience into 
the middle of their subject. The students were thus 
protected from the mistake of supposing the acquiring 
of knowledge to be in some mysterious way easy to the 
present generation and unknown to the past, but saw 
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how the flower of modern medical science arose from 
roots planted in old tradition. He never forgot that the 
value of a lecture is not what the lecturer puts into it, 
but what the hearer takes away, and he used to emphasize 
the central facts so that the mass of detail could be 
arranged in relation to them, and should not overwhelm 
the student by its multiplicity and apparent irrelevance. 
His literary and historical knowledge have somewhat 
overshadowed his purely medical aptitude. This was 
remarkable. His strong common sense, his memory, and 
his accurate observation made him skilful at diagnosis and 
treatment, and he knew well how to add the cheering 
word that shows understanding of the patient’s anxieties. 
His prognostics, always given without claim to foretelling, 
but expressed in terms of experience, wére sometimes 
uncannily accurate. He never forgot that a hospital 
exists for the patients. ‘Those in his wards became his 
friends. Whencesoever they came, he nearly always knew 
something of the history or geography of their homes. 

In 1880 he married Amy, daughter of William Leigh 
Smith, of Crowham, Westfield, near Hastings. In 1844 
Robert Moore had contested the borough of Hastings 
in the Free Trade interest. A tradition of his eloquence 
still lingers in the country round about. He failed, 
however, to carry the seat. Benjamin Smith, M.P. for 
Norwich, admired his oratory and his arguments and 
printed in gold a list of the voters who supported him. 
Benjamin Smith’s daughter Barbara, afterwards Mme. 
Bodichon and one of the founders of Girton, corres- 
ponded with him and sent his son a present on his fifth 
birthday. When Norman Moore came to London she 
invited him to her house, Scaland’s Gate, near Roberts- 
bridge. She noted at his first coming that he hung up his 
hat with exactly the gesture of his father. At Mme. 
Bodichon’s he often met her niece ; and when it was seen 
how she and Moore regarded each other, Mme. Bodichon 
encouraged the match. Moore was still unknown, and 
other members of the family wereslower to approve. Their 
married life at the Warden’s House, St. Bartholomew’s, 
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and afterwards at 94, Gloucester Place, was very 
happy. People who knew Amy Moore at her Marriage 
use terms to describe her beauty that sound exaggerated. 
Her goodness and charm matched her beauty. In 
London she was influenced by the views held at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, and St. Peter’s, London Docks. The 
Rev. Benjamin Dulley became a lifelong friend of the 
family and used to dine at Gloucester Place on Christmas 
Day, till his death in 1919. Amy Moore found herself 
gradually getting beyond the beliefs of his party, and, 
after long and painful thought, her mind was made up and 
she was received by Father Maturin. Her husband soon 
followed her, and the youngest of their three children, 
Gillachrist, afterwards killed at Ypres, was brought up a 
Catholic. ‘Two years after her death Moore married 
Milicent, daughter of Major General John Ludlow, who 
brought him a charming home in Sussex. 

Moore’s circle of acquaintance was wide. ‘To drive 
with him in a hansom to Charing Cross was like traversing 
a village street with a well-known inhabitant, so numerous 
were the recognitions and greetings. He had friends in 
all walks of life, and got on as well with soldiers like Sir 
Patrick Grant and Sir Evelyn Wood as with pure scholars 
and men of science. He appreciated men of action and 
men who genuinely cared for some pursuit or study even 
when he did not share their tastes. Such men were 
often surprised at his knowledge of their hobbies, for, 
though Moore used to decry those who try to seem to 
know everything, the number of subjects in which, pre- 
tending to no authority, he knew more than most people, 
was surprisingly large. 

He found mathematics difficult, and, as is often the 
case, with this difficulty went a lack of musical ear. He 
could hardly ever recognize a tune, and knew the National 
Anthem only by people standing up. He found it dif_i- 
cult to grasp that the study of music could be serious 
and worthy of a doctor’s degree. Neither was he at 
ease with scansion and metre. Of all his mental activities, 
history gave him most pleasure ; and in knowledge of the 
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history of Ireland and of medicine he was surpassed by 
very few. More than anyone of his generation he en- 
couraged the history of medicine ; and through his advice 
the FitzPatrick Lectures in that study were founded. He 
himself delivered them in 1905-6, on the History of 
Medicine in the British Isles. In Igor he gave 
the Harveian Oration at the College of Physicians. 
The reading implied in the contents of this lecture 
is astonishing. So packed with information were 
his speeches, that he was the despair of reporters, 
who found it impossible to condense his series of close- 
knit facts. 

In 1913 he gave the Linacre Lecture on the Physician 
in English History; and in 1915 the Rede Lecture on St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in Peace and War. Had he 
been a man of leisure, to have produced his History of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital would have been a source of 
justifiable pride; to have written it in the scanty spare 
time of an exceptionally busy life was, indeed, a feat of 
application and endurance. ‘The hospital records include 
many hundreds of medizval charters, each about the 
size of a half-sheet of notepaper, containing usually ten 
or twelve lines of contracted medieval Latin. All these 
he read, besides many others at St. Paul’s, the British 
Museum and elsewhere. He printed in full, or gave 
extracts from, more than five hundred belonging to St. 
Bartholomew’s alone. Cartularies, journals, ledgers, and 
many other manuscripts had to be perused and their 
contents weighed. 

The German historical school, which has admirers in 
this country, seems to delight in tabulating its sources and 
presenting its conclusions in a manner so dull and devoid 
of human interest as to make knowledge repellent. 
Moore thought such methods an outrage and never forgot 
that if a study is dehumanized it will not interest human- 
ity. It does not matter if people at large are not inter- 
ested in higher mathematics; a man can lead a full and 
rational life without ever pondering the square root of 
minus one, but he cannot ignore history and be a complete 
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citizen, any more than he can lose his memory and be a 
comfortable householder. 

Moore read the old records till, for him, medizval 
London lived again. He visited many places mentioned 
in the charters, talked with the inhabitants and discovered 
links with the past. His book is worthy of the great 
hospital and ancient city of which it tells so much. 

In 1922 Moore’s health was failing and he did not stand 
for re-election as President of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. He grew worse, and, by the autumn, was an 
invalid. He died in Sussex on November 30th. He had 
many friends and he had outlived all enmity. Long will 
he be remembered as one whose life was spent in the relief 
of pain and in preserving the memory of goodness and 
wisdom. 


ALAN MOORE, 














REGULARS AND THE 
PAROCHIAL SYSTEM IN 
MEDIAAVAL ENGLAND 


Y the new code of canon law it is expressly provided 

that the obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays 
and feasts may be fulfilled in any public church. But 
this was not the case in the Middle Ages. Then atten- 
dance at the parish church was obligatory. If that law 
were still in force the Catholic inhabitants of Stratton-on- 
the-Fosse would not be at liberty to assist at the stately 
ceremonies in the abbey church of Downside, close by, 
any more than five hundred years ago the parishioners of 
Muchelney, in the same county, could have deserted their 
parish church for that of the abbey a few yards off. So 
late as 1374 we find William of Wykeham, then Bishop 
of Winchester, dealing with such a case in the little Surrey 
town of Reigate, where there was a priory of Black Canons 
whose church had evidently attracted some of those whose 
duty was to the parish church: the Bishop took summary 
measures and ordered that the Canons, under pain of the 
greater excommunication, should refuse the parishioners 
admission to their church for sacraments and sacra- 
mentals on the days of obligation, the parishioners on 
their part being ordered under a like sanction not to 
attend it. 

The monastery churches then, with but few exceptions, 
those which were in themselves parish churches, did not 
concern the faithful at large; and even those churches 
which were at once monastic and parochial were for the 
most part served by secular vicars. For example, some 
thirty of the churches of the Black Canons were at once 
conventual and parochial, but only four of them are 
known to have been served by the Canons before the 
middle of the Fifteenth Century—Taunton, Bruton, 
Cartmel and Holy Trinity, London, though, probably, 
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the same was true of Hexham*: and of these the cure of 
souls was in course of time transferred to a Secular Priest 
at Taunton, whilst Cartmel was served sometimes by a 
Canon, sometimes by a Secular Priest, which was possibly, 
perhaps probably, the case at Hexham. In course of 
time, too, separate churches were built for the parishioners 
in both Taunton and London: in Taunton the stately 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, and in London a chapel 
dedicated tu St. Katharine which was built in the priory 
precincts at the beginning of the Fifteenth Century, as the 
parochial services in a side chapel were disturbing to the 
Canons saying office in choir—but the priory church 
remained in theory the parish church, though St. Katha- 
rine’s chapel had a font, and the parishioners were required 
to attend it on its titular and dedication feasts. ‘There 
may have been other of their conventual churches in the 
same position, but in the absence of positive evidence it 
cannot be assumed that the Canons exercised the cure 
of souls even when they were not required to appoint a 
perpetual vicar. In any case the number of conventual 
churches which were also parish churches was small; 
and the rest of them were, in fact, simply private chapels 
of institutions which, unless especially exempted by the 
Holy See, were subject to parochial law and inter alia 
had to pay tithe to the parish church, or to whomsoever 
took the place of the parish church. 

But in another way regulars were brought into close 
contact with the parochial system and that was through 
the churches which belonged to them or, to use the techni- 
cal expression, had been appropriated to their uses. By 
an appropriated church is meant one of which a religious 
corporation, whether secular or regular, was the perpetual 
rector and appropriated to its own benefit the revenue of 
the church less a sufficient maintenance for the vicat 
appointed by the Bishop to exercise the cure of souls on 
its behalf. A perpetual rector of this kind might be a 


* And query as to the parish church of Lanercost being the conventual 
church. It was appropriated to the Canons early in the Thirteenth Century 
with permission to serve it themselves or by a chaplain. 
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cathedral chapter, a college, a hospital, a military order, 
or as Was More commonly the case, an abbot or prior and 
convent of Monks or Canons Regular. 

An interesting point in connection with these appro- 
priated churches is the extent to which they were served 
by members of the proprietary communities ; in other 
words, the number of churches to which the corporate 
rectors presented one of their own body to the Bishop to 
be instituted to the cure of souls as vicar. ‘The present 
writer knows of no attempt to work out this problem, but 
one will now be made to deal with it in regard to the 
Black Monks and the Canons Regular. 

The Black Monks are easily disposed of. ‘To the end it 
was regarded as an anomaly for Monks to be engaged in 
parish work: this may be gathered from a document in 
the register of Bishop Fox of Bath and Wells* at the end 
of the Fifteenth Century. Application was made to the 
vicar-general of that diocese for permission for a Monk 
to serve the church of Ly. Abbots and administer the 
sacraments therein for the space of one month. Permis- 
sion was granted in spite, as 1s expressly stated, of the fact 
that he was a Monk, ¢o non obstante quod monachus et 
religiosus existas. So far as their own churches go, the 
only certain case known to me of Black Monks having 
served a parish church before the end of the Fourteenth 
Century is that of Cardigan Priory, a cell of Chertsey 
Abbey which in 1428 petitioned the Holy See for per- 
mission to have certain churches in and about Cardigan, 
which they had served for the past two hundred years, 
for the future served by Secular Priests.t| ‘Their petition 
was granted. 

It is true that now and again in looking through registers 
one comes across an entry recording the induction to 
a rectory of a Monk, the nominee of some abbey almost 
always foreign ; but it is highly improbable that he did 
more than look after the temporal interests of his 


* Edited by E. C. Batten and privately printed 1889. In his intro- 
duction (p. vii), the editor writes that this licence was given, although 
the licensee ‘‘ was apparently a monk only, not a priest ’’! 

t Cal. Papal Lett., viii, 51. 
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monastery. In 1290, for example, a Monk of the Abbey of 
Saint Taurinus at Evreux was inducted to the cure of the 
priory of Ashley in Worcestershire, but five years later, and 
again in 1300, a vicar was appointed to serve the church 
on the presentation of the Prior for the time being. So 
in 1321 the Prior of Lodres was instituted to the rectory 
of Axmouth, and again, we find it recorded three years 
later that a secular vicar had been instituted. _In fact, 
it may be safely assumed in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary that in such cases the cure of souls was exercised 
by a secular vicar. In 1256 Alexander IV confirmed a 
grant of three churches made by the Bishop of Norwich 
to the Prior and Convent of his cathedral church with 
permission to place in each of them a Prior and three 
Monks, but Secular Priests were to have the cure of souls.* 
And this was probably a common form for Monks and 
Canons alike; certainly a similar arrangement was found 
at a later date at Ovingham, a cell of Hexham Priory, where 
the parish church was also the conventual church of the 
Canons Regular. 

So with the White Monks or Cistercians. Nothing 
is found in the registers already printed indicating 
the service of a parish church by them before the 
middle of the Fourteenth Century; and the second 
half of that century, in consequence of the Black Death 
and subsequent pestilences, was an abnormal period. 

But, unlike the Monks, the Canons did, in fact, serve a 
number of their churches ; not a large proportion, it is 
true, but still sufficient to establish a difference in that 
respect between themselves and the Monks. ‘This may 
excite some astonishment when it is remembered that 
the injunctions issued to Canons Regular after visitation 
were in kind similar to those issued to Monks, the domi- 
nant idea being that contact with the world must be 
avoided: so late, indeed, as 1494, we find among the 
comperta noted by Bishop Goldwell of Norwich at his 
visitation of the Canons Regular of Walsingham Priory, 
a complaint made by a member of the community that 

* Cal. Pap. Lett., i, 327. 
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when they went beyond the precincts of the monastery 
they did not go all together as was fitting.* 

The explanation that would probably be given by a 
Canon Regular at the present day is that they belong, of 
necessity, to the clergy; which then, at any rate, was not 
true of Monks. ‘Though this is perfectly true, in fact, 
long before Canons Regular came into being, Monks were 
as a rule ordained, and certainly by the beginning of 
the Thirteenth Century they were regarded as belonging 
to the regular clergy. A more probable explanation may 
be found in the fact that the earliest communities of 
Canons Regular were originally seculars and that they 
continued their old work after acquiring their new status ; 
and so a tradition was formed. Be that as it may, they 
have maintained that they served their churches de jure 
and as a matter of course ; a statement which by force of 
constant repetition has been accepted as an axiom, so that 
the very elect have been led astray; for the theory is 
absolutely devoid of any foundation in fact. 

On it was based a paper by the late Canon Holmes of 
Wells, which was published in the ‘fournal of Theological 
. Studies nineteen years ago.t ‘This paper was on the 
Austin Canons in England in the Twelfth Century, and 
the gist of it lies in two sentences: “‘ Churches,” he says, 
“were given [to the Austin Canons] not as means of 
enrichment, but to bescenes of ministerial work. It will 
‘be noticed also that these churches are either in the vicin- 
ity of the priory or grouped round some mother church 
where one of the Canons of the priory had been settled for 
the purpose of work.” { He then names some of the chief 
houses of Black Canons, giving with each a list of the 
churches which had been granted to them, summing up§ as 
follows: “‘ One fact comes out in every foundation deed 
throughout England in the Twelfth Century, that where 
a house of Austin Canons is established there have been 
assigned to them at thevery beginning a number of churches, 

* Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich (Jessop), p. 57. 
t April, 1904, pp. 343-56. 


tT Tbid., Pp. 351. 
§ Ihid., p. 355. 
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generally in the immediate neighbourhood of their house, 
or in groups as capelle dependentes centred round the 
mother church, as spheres of ministerial work and az; 
essential to the fulfilment of the purposes of their order.”’* 
Among the other houses mentioned 1s that of the Victorine 
Abbey of Wigmore with a list of nineteen churches; 
“‘a string of churches,” writes Canon Holmes, “almost 
from the Wye to the Severn, and a group of dependent 
churches including Hopton Wafers and Marmle round the 
mother church of Cleobury Mortimer.”t But, it may 
be said at once, the most cursory examination of the 
registers of the Bishops of Hereford will convince any 
unprejudiced person that the Canons of Wigmore did not 
serve their churches, not even the parish church of Wig- 

more itself, and that in the Twelfth Century a number of 
the churches included in the list had not even been appro- 
priated. Cleobury Mortimer itself was never appro- 
priated. 

The same view of the work of the Austin Canons is 
upheld by Dr. Frere in a paper on Barnwell Priory which 
he contributed to a volume of essays presented in 1909 to 
Mr. John Willis Clark, then registrary of the University 
of Cambridge.[ Dr. Frere writes: (1) that “ we observe 
a tendency on the part of patrons and lords to group the 
churches of their estates together and put them into the 
hands of a body of Regular Canons established for the 
purpose at some central church” ; (2) that “‘ it seems as 
though the natural plan to be adopted by the new 
Norman lord, who had a conscience about the spiritual 
welfare of the men on his various estates, was to entrust the 
spiritual care of them to a body of Regular Canons.” 

It can only be said with deep regret that this idyllic 
picture of Twelfth Century England is, in the opinion of 

* Canon Holmes also writes (p. 355) that ‘‘ In later times, as at Taunton 
in the Fourteenth Century, we find particular Canons assigned to particular 
churches, and as scattered houses attached to groups of parishes were 
built, the prior of the mother house became known as the prelate of these 


scattered convents or monasteries ’’’; but what this means exactly is not 


clear. 
t Ibid., p. 351. 
+ Fasciculus Joanni Willis Clark dicatus Cambridge, 1909, pp. 186-216. 
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the present writer, absolutely unsupported by facts. The 
study of some scores of foundation charters makes one 
suspect that the landowner of the Twelfth Century 
had as little regard for the people on his estates as 
had his predecessors, who exploited the revenues of 
parish churches for their own benefit. His intention 
in founding a house of Canons Regular was the estab- 
lishment of a body of chaplains or chantry priests 
whose one duty in life should be to offer Mass and say 
Office for the good estate of himself, his forbears and his 
descendants living and dead. And as, thanks to the 
action of Pope after Pope, it was not so easy for him as for 
his predecessors to treat churches as private property, the 
simplest course was to hand them over to his chaplains 
by way of endowment and leave them to make what terms 
they could with the Bishop. This 1s brutal, but it is a 
plain reading of the facts. And even if a founder had 
been fired with the zeal for religion suggested by Canon 
Holmes and Dr. Frere, it would have been beyond his 
power to have arranged matters as they postulate. He 
could not have settled the field of the labours of his 
Canons ; that would have been to infringe upon the pro- 
vince of the Bishop. Papal legislation cannot be alto- 
gether disregarded when considering the ecclesiastical 
affairs of medizval England. 

As to the claim made by the Canons themselves that 
they served their churches de jure and as a matter of 
course, if this be, indeed, a correct statement of Twelfth 
Century law and fact, one cannot but wonder why the 
Holy See went out of its way to specifically grant this 
right to certain communities. It is but necessary to 
glance at the acts of the Popes to see that this was the 
case. Anyone who takes the trouble to go through the 
papal documents contained in Migne’s Latin Patrology, 
say from 1088 to 1216, that is, from the accession of 
Urban II to the death of Innocent III, will find an 
abundance of bulls confirming the possessions and 
privileges of various monasteries of Canons Regular ; 
and if these bulls be examined with care it will be 
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found that, in regard to their churches, they may 
be sorted into three classes. The first class gives 
nothing but a simple confirmation of possession; the 
second a similar confirmation with the addition of 
an indult to present clerks to the Bishop that, after 
being approved by him, they should act as vicars in 
the churches ; whilst the third, instead of this indult, 
gives another allowing the Canons themselves to serve 
the churches they owned. This last class was small, 
and from the time of Alexander III the indult to serve 
was accompanied by an injunction that four, or at 
least three, Canons should be established in every church 
the Canons wished to serve, one of the group having 
the cure of souls.* It will be further found that bulls 
of the second class were granted to Monks, Black and 
White, as well as to Canons Regular, so the indult cannot 
licitly be twisted into an indirect permission for the Canons 
who obtained it to serve their churches.T 

If more evidence be required it may be found in the 
Bishops’ registers: and so far as the Thirteenth Century 
goes there is not much left to be learnt from that source, 
for all the existing registers have been printed with the 
exception of twenty years of the diocese of Lincoln and 
one of that of York. ‘They contain records of over 1,200 
presentations made by Canons Regular to their churches 
—to over 560 rectories and some 670 vicarages. One 
would not have expected to find Canons Regular appointed 
to rectories but, in fact, one, the subprior of Owston, was 
so appointed in 1238 or 1239. But if there had been 
anything approaching a general service of appropriated 
churches there would certainly have been more than 
seventeen presentations of Canons out of the 670 made 
to vacant vicarages: that, however, is the number re- 
corded, less than 2$ per cent. This in itself would be 
sufficient evidence that Canons Regular did not, as a rule, 

* For examples of the first class, see P.L. 163, cols. rro, 116, 131; for 
the second, 163, col. 270; 180, cols. 1272, 1273; 200, cols. 2039, etc. ; for the 
third, 151, col. 295; 179, col. 440; 200, col. 927, etc. 


t For ordinary Black Monks, see 179, col. 91; 201, col. 1308, etc. ; for 
Cluniacs, 215, col. 539; and for Cistercians, 216, col. 769. 
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serve their churches: but there is more. So late as 1450, 
for example, the prior and convents of Plympton ob- 
tained permission from the Holy See to present Canons to 
three of the numerous benefices in their patronage* ; and 
half a century earlier numerous permissions of a similar 
character had been given and subsequently revoked. 
Further, it must be borne in mind that the Canons rarely 
had the cure of souls of the parish attached to their own 
conventual church when it happened to be parochial. 

The obligation of placing at least three Canons in a 
church was a very considerable restriction on the number 
which could be served. Leicester Abbey, for example, 
at the beginning of the Thirteenth Century had twenty- 
three appropriated churches, to serve which would have 
needed more Canons than the house probably ever pos- 
sessed at one and the same time; and, in fact, we know 
that these well-endowed Canons did not serve even one 
of the eight churches belonging to them in the town of 
Leicester itself. In course of time the condition of three 
Canons was abandoned, but two were always required. 
In 1268 the Counzil of London held under the presidency 
of the papal legate, Cardinal Ottobono Fieschi, afterwards 
Pope Adrian V, ordered that there should be at least two, 
and that churches too poor to support even two were to be 
served by Secular Clerks “‘so that neither should the 
church be defrauded nor the integrity of regular discip- 
line be broken.”t And there is evidence that the law 
did not remain a dead letter: in 1287, for example, 
Bishop Ireton of Carlisle gave the Premonstratensians 
of Shap permission to serve the churches of Shap and 
Bampton, two or three being placed in each sicut 
hactenus consueverunt t; and again in 1334 Archbishop 
Melton of York in the injunctions issued after the visita- 
tion of the Austin Canons of Hexham Priory ordered that 
the vicar of an appropriated church, when a Canon, 
should not live alone, but should have another Canon 


* Cal. Pap. Lett., x, 62. 
t Mansi, Conc., xxiii, 1253. 
+ Regist. Joannis Halton (Canterbury and York Society), i, 39, 40. 
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living with him, the contrary practice being tam indecens 
quam animabus corum periculosum et expresse probibitum 
a jure.* ‘There is no occasion to labour the point; it 
is obvious that the sending of even two canons to each 
church would ensure the number of churches actually 
served being small. 

It is impossible to say how many or what churches 
were actually served by Canons Regular in this country, 
but what follows is the gist of what has been gathered by 
the present writer in the course of the last seventeen 
years from papal and episcopal registers, cartularies and 
miscellaneous documents found in the Monasticon and 
elsewhere. Canons Regular came into being in the second 
half of the Eleventh Century, and they were certainly 
established in Cambridge,t almost certainly in Colchester} 
and Huntingdon before the end of that century: but 
though it would naturally be expected that in Can- 
bridge and Colchester at any rate the Canons served their 
churches, there is no evidence of their having done so, 

Coming to the Twelfth Century we find that between 
1145 and 1192 eight communities of Canons Regular 
received papal indults to serve their appropriated churches: 
the favoured houses were Barnwell,§ Nutley,|| Oseney,§ 
Oxford (St. Frideswide’s),** and Tonbridgeft in the 
province of Canterbury, Brinkburn,]] Thurgarton,§§ and 
Worksop|||| in that of York. Of these the Arroasian house 
of Nutley in Buckinghamshire is the only one of which it 
can be positively asserted that it served a church in the 
Twelfth Century ; and that was the church of Maiden 
Bradley in Wiltshire, which was appropriated to it by 


* Raine, Priory of Hexham, I, app., pp. xxxix, xl. 

t See the documents on pp. 40 and 44 in Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de 
Bernewelle (edited by J. W. Clark), Cambridge, 1907. 

t See DuBLIN REvIEw, October, 1922, pp. 226, 227. 

§ Cal. Pap. Lett., v, 506. 

|| Monast. Anglic., vi, 279. 

@ Register of Godfrey Giffard, Bishop of Worcester (Worcestershire His- 
torical Society), p. 15. 

** Chartulary of St. Frideswide’s (Oxford Historical Society), i, 27. 

tt Thorp, Registrum Roffense, 666. 

tt Brinkburn Chartulary (Surtees Society), p. 200. 

§§ Cal. Pap. Lett., 1, 34. 

||| Monast. Anglic, vi, p. 120. 
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Jocelyn, Bishop of Salisbury, on condition that it should 
be so served.* As to the rest, Brinkburn did not serve 
the solitary church it possessed in the Twelfth Century 
till the beginning of the Fourteentht; Oseney served two 
of its churches and according to the Rev. H. E. Salter, 
only two, Bibury in Gloucestershire and Kiltevenan in 
Ireland,t and of these Bibury is known to have been so 
served in the Thirteenth Century§; according to the 
same great authority on Oxfordshire ecclesiology, St. 
Frideswide’s served seven of its churches, but though 
it is known that Over Winchendon was served in the 
Thirteenth Century, there is no evidence that any churches 
were served in the ‘I'welfth, and some of them could not 
have been; Worksop is known to have served three in 
the third quarter of the Thirteenth Century,|| and 
Thurgarton one at least, probably more{]; of ‘Tonbridge 
nothing is known to the writer. 

In truth, it can only be said with certainty that three 
communities of Canons Regular served parish churches 
in the Twelfth Century, though two others served chapels 
in castles—the Canons of St. Giles, Cambridge, afterwards 
Barnwell, the castle of Bourne, and the Canons of Ivy- 
church in Wiltshire that of Clarendon. One of the three 
communities, Nutley, has already been mentioned; the 
other two were Taunton and Bruton, both in Somerset. 

Canons Regular were established at Taunton early in 
the Twelfth Century by William Giffard who, as Bishop 
of Winchester, was lord of the manor of Taunton Deane. 
They succeeded a community of Secular Clerks which had 
been there for a couple of hundred years, and it is prob- 
ably due to that fact that they were responsible for the 
service of a number of churches and chapels round about. 

* Ibid., vi, 279. 

t See Reg. Palat. Dunelm (Rolls Series), i, 489, and ii, 703. 

} Victoria History of Oxfordshire, ii, 92ff. 

§ Reg. Godfrey Giffard, p.'14. 


|| Reg. Abp. Giffard (Surtees Society), p. 263, and Reg. Abp. Romeyn 
(Surtees Society), pp. 292, 310, 333. 

@ Reg. Abp. Wickwane (Surtees Society), p. 146. It is interesting to note 
that Abp. Wickwane ordered that the Canons who served churches should 
be changed every fortnight—de quindena in quindenam claustrum redeant 
et alit sancte vite ad aliam quindenam vicissim emittantur. 
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Towards the end of the century they entered into a 
compact with Reginald Fitz Jocelin, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells ( 1174-1191), that all their churches and all their 
chapels but four,* with the Canons ministering in those 
churches and chapels should be answerable to the Bishopt: 

this document is still in the archives of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells. It is interesting to note that by 1314 
the Canons had ceased to serve their churches; the 
chapel of St. Mary Magdalene became a parish church 
with a Secular Vicar who was responsible for the services 
in three of the neighbouring churches, whilst the Prior 
and Convent had to provide Secular Priests for five other 
churches and chapels: the only part they took was to 
assist on Sundays and feasts in two of them in case of 
need.{ But a century later still, in 1415, Secular Priests 
being then difficult to find, the Prior and Convent peti- 
tioned the Holy See for permission to serve six chapels 
themselves and obtained it, in spite of an adverse decision 
having been given by the official of the Bishop of Winches- 
ter who had acted as arbitrator between the Canons and 
the parishioners in regard to this matter.§ This story 
is an excellent example of the danger of deducing continu- 
ance of service from the fact that Canons Regular are 
known to have served some particular church at one time 
or another. 

The other Somerset house, Bruton, was founded in 
the middle of the century by one of the Mohuns of 
Dunster, William Earl of Somerset, at whose request, 
with the consent of the Benedictine Abbot and Convent 
of Malmesbury, the patrons, Robert, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells(1136-66), himself a Cluniac appropriated thechurch 
to the Canons and gave them the cure of souls. | Here, 
again, it is worth while to digress for a moment and see 


* St. James, St. George de fonte, St. Margaret infiymorum, and St. Peter 
de Castello. 

+ Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Dean and Chapter of Wells (Historical 
MSS. Commission), i, 38. 

t Harleian MS. 6964, 22-24 (Hutton collection, transcript of Wells 
registers), and see Wykeham’s Register (Hampshire Record Society), il, 420. 

§ Cal. Pap. Lett., vi, 486. 

|| Bruton Chartulary (Somerset Record Society), no. 56. 
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what happened in later times. In 1374 the parish church 
had four chapels dependent upon it, one in Bruton itself 
and others in Redynch, Pitcombe and Brewhan, all within 
a radius of a couple of miles, more or less*; but some 
eighty years later, in 1452, Bishop Beckington of Bath and 
Wells decreed that Pitcombe and Brewham should be 
served by Secular Priests.f 

This is all that can be said with certainty of the Twelfth 
Century; and if to Taunton, Bruton, and Nutley we 
add Cambridge, Colchester, Oseney, Oxford, ‘Thurgarton, 
and Worksop, with, perhaps, a dozen churches between 
them, we have said all that, with our present knowledge, 
could with any probability be true ; and it is unlikely that 
there will be any material additions to that knowledge. 

For the Thirteenth Century there are more sources 
of information. A calendar of the entries in the papal 
registers relating to this country is in print for the whole 
century ; in addition there are the registers of the Arch- 
bishops of York for seventy-four years, those of the Bishops 
of Lincoln for sixty-four, and those of six other dioceses 
for periods ranging from eight to thirty-four years. One 
year of the York registers and twenty of the Lincoln 
remains to be done, and then there will be in print and 
easily available all that the Thirteenth Century registers 
have to tell. Some further facts may be gleaned from 
the monastic chronicles ; and altogether we are on much 
surer ground. 

More general permissions to serve their churches were 
granted to Canons Regular in this century; Nostel 
received one in 1216] and Holy Trinity, London, in 
1259.§ There is nothing in the Bishop’s registers point- 
ing to Nostel having served any of its churches: but with 
Holy Trinity, London, the case was different. ‘The con- 
ventual church was parochial and from the beginning of 
the Thirteenth Century at any rate the Canons served 
the parish chapel in their church, and continued to do so 


* Cal. Pap. Leit., v, 326. 

t So Canon Holmes in the Victoria History of Somerset, ii, 135. 
~ Cal. Pap. Lett., i, 42. 

§ Rymer, Fadera (ed. 1704), i, 684. 
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till the beginning of the Fifteenth Century when, finding 


the parochial services interfere with those in choir, they 
obtained permission from the Holy See to build a separate 
chapel, within the precincts of the priory, for the use of 
their parishioners.* The general indult given in 1259 
was probably of but little use to them, for they had already, 
in 1201, obtained permission to serve the parish churches 
of St. Botulph and St. Katharine and a chapel of St. 
Michael.t ‘Towards the end of the century Pope Martin V 
gave the Premonstratensian Canons of Torre Abbey, in 
Devonshire, permission to serve six of their appropriated 
churches,t but two hundred years later, in 1478, we find 
the visitor, Bishop Redman of St. Asaph, acting as com- 
missary of the Abbot of Prémontré, taking the Abbot to 
task for not acting on the papal privilege. § 

Combining what we know of churches served in the 
Twelfth Century with what we learn from the Bishops’ 
registers in the Thirteenth, we get the following statis- 
tics. Nineteen houses of Austin Canons]|| served between 
them from thirty to forty parish churches and chapels; 
five others] may have served six or seven more; the 
Arroasian Canons of Nutley served one church; and 
half-a-dozen Premonstratensian houses** served ten or 
eleven between them. ‘That is, the most we can say 1s 
that thirty-one houses of Canons Regular may have 
served some sixty churches out of something like nine 
hundred which were appropriated to themTT! 

And in regard to the churches they did serve in this 
century the service of one began so late as 1287, though it 
had been appropriated before 1218 ; the service of three 


* Cal. Pap. Lett., vi, 157; and vii, 46. 

t Monast. Anglic., vi, 151. 

t Bishop Brantyngham’s Register (Hingeston-Randolph), p. 28. 

§ Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensis (Gasquet), iii; 136. At that time 
they were serving two churches. 

|| Bridlington, Bruton, Canons Ashby, Cartmel, Conishead, Drax, 
Dunstable, Guisborough, Lanercost, Leeds, London (Holy Trinity), Merton, 
Oseney, Oxford, Stone, Taunton, Thurgarton, Warter, Worksop. 

@ Barnwell, Colchester, Dunmow, Hexham, Rochester. 

** Hales Owen, Shap, Titchfield, Torre, Welbeck, West Dereham. 

tt In addition, six chapels of a more or less private character were served 


by Barnwell, Chetwoode, Ivychurch, Llanthony and Norton. 
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others began about 1260, one of which three was only held 
for a century, whilst shortly after the acquisition of the 
other two, both in Cornwall, permission was given to serve 
them by either a Canon of Merton or a Secular Priest; and 
the earliest known appointment to a fifth was in 12765. 
Few as were the churches actually served, even that 
number must be reduced if we have regard to realities. 
In the diocese of Carlisle there appears to have been a 
prejudice against Canons Regular administering the Sacra- 
ments: at any rate such a prejudice is shown by two 
successive Bishops who were themselves Canons Regular. 
In 1287 Bishop John Halton, who had been a Canon of 
Carlisle Cathedral, gave the Premonstratensian Canons of 
Shap permission toserve their appropriated parish churches 
of Shap and Bampton; but in each church the Canons 
were to have a Secular Priest who should hear confessions 
and do other things which could not be done fittingly and 
decorously by the Canons themselves: guz confessiones 
audiant et alia faciant que per ipsos canonicos decenter 
expedire non poterunt et honeste.* ‘This provision would 
seem to have been of common form with Bishop Halton: 
in 1307 he appropriated another church to Shap, the 
church of Warcop, and ordained that a Canon should reside 
personally as vicar and bear all the customary expenses, 
whilst the church should be served in divinis by a Secular 
Priest, and in the same year he made precisely the same 
provision for the church of Castle Sowerby appropriated 
to the Canons Regular of Carlisle.t But, perhaps, in these 
cases the vicars were only intended to act as agents of 
their houses for the collection of revenue. ‘That, how- 
ever, could hardly have been the intention of the Bishop 
either in regard to the churches of Shap and Bampton, 
or in a similar case noted by Mr. James Tait in his account 
of Conishead in the Victoria History of Lancashire, in 
which he states that Bishop Ireton, Halton’s predecessor, 
who had been Prior of Guisborough, stipulated that the 


* Reg. Joan Halton (Canterbury and York Society), i, 39, 40. 
t Ibid., i, 292, 293. 
} 1btd., i, 277-9. 
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Canon of Conishead who acted as vicar of Orton should 
have not only one of his fellow Canons living with him, 
but also a Secular Chaplain, and that he should not 
personally administer the Sacraments. Accustomed as 
we are to see religious of almost every kind engaged in 
pastoral work, and knowing that, at the present day, one 
of the chief works of the Canons Regular of St. Maurice 
d’Agaune in Switzerland is the service of parish churches, 
as was the case with those of St. Florian in Austria before 
the war, whatever it may be now, and knowing further that 
the Premonstratensian Canons now possess the “ privilege 
of eligibility to the charge of secular parishes without 
papal dispensation,”* these restrictions on the work of 
the northern Canons Regular would be very surprising 
if one did not realize that in this as in other matters our 
view of the past has been modified by our knowledge 
of more modern practice. So far from it being recog- 
nized in the Thirteenth Century that Canons Regular 
should serve their churches as a matter of course, we find 
that, in fact, they served very few of them; and that, even 
in regard to those, they were considered by at least two 
Bishops of their Order unsuitable for the administration 
of the Sacraments.T 

Passing on to the Fourteenth Century we find that the 
readily available sources of information are inadequate: 
those we have, however, clearly suggest a considerable 
increase in the number of churches served by Canons 
Regular.t But the registers of Lincoln, Norwich, 
Winchester, Worcester and York, which are complete 
for the whole century, are yet to be printed; and it is 
obvious, therefore, that, except for those who are so 
favourably situated that they can devote their energy and 
their leisure to the original registers, there must be a fatal 


* Catholic Dictionary (Addis and Arnold), 8th ed., p. 747 note—citing 
Soglia, Imstit. Canon., ii, cap. 8. 

t The opinion of the Bishops Ireton and Halton would certainly not be 
shared by the present Bishop of Plymouth, whose pastorals have borne 
eloquent testimony to the work of the Lateran Canons in his diocese. 

t From sources already in print it may be gathered that during the first 
half of the Fourteenth Century permission was obtained to serve seventeen 
or eighteen churches and chapels. 
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paucity of material for long years to come; and that 
being the case the subject cannot profitably be pursued 
further at the present time. Enough, however, has been 
said to show that during the first two centuries of their 
existence in this country nothing was known of the theory 
that Canons Regular served their churches de jure and 
as a matter of course: and it can hardly be doubted that 
the majority of churches they did serve were served for 
financial reasons or, it may be, as in the case of Dorchester 
in the Fifteenth Century, as a means of getting rid of men 
whose presence in the community was uncomfortable.* 


EGERTON BECK 


* See the article on Dorchester by the Rev. H. E. Salter, in the Victoria 
History of Oxford. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT AND ST. 
THOMAS 


HESE pages contain a very condensed exposé of 

two radically opposed systems of thought which 
each in their own fashion attempt to state in intelligible 
form the problem of reality. And reality is taken as 
meaning the entire order of existence. It is assumed 
without question in many quarters that the explanation 
offered in the system of metaphysic built up by St. 
Augustine and St. ‘Thomas—a development of what these 
two Christian Doctors considered surest in the thought 
of Plato and Aristotle—was absorbed by and transcended 
in the synthesis which dates from Kant, and which 1s still 
developing in such thinkers, to name only three, as the 
recently deceased Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. Bradley and Pro- 
fessor MacTaggart. So that whatever truth and worth 
was once elaborated by Thomism is of no living use for 
speculative minds to-day. But readers of recent thought 
will not need reminding that the problem—+the eternal 
problem—of the One and the Many, is still the centre 
of the dispute waged around Absolutism and Relativism: 
that no fundamental treatment of relativity, mental or 
spatial, is intelligible until the human spirit’s positive 
capacity to grapple with reality as inherently intelligible 
is solidly based. Now in this region we venture to say 
that not only has St. Thomas not been absorbed and 
finished with, but that his foundation is the only one 
which enables a satisfactory account to be given of the 
relationship of the Whole and Part, of the Absolute to 
the relative and of the whole order of relativity that inter- 
ests metaphysics. In the fcllowing pages, then, no 
attempt is made to deal with the sensible as such, but only 
with its ground, the intelligible. “The Moderns are left 
to speak for themselves, and in presenting them I have 
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largely drawn upon Mr. Bosanquet’s last book, Contem- 
porary Philosophy, or Extremes Meet. St. Thomas also 
speaks in his own forms. The matter of the argument has 
been compressed to a minimum to avoid exasperating the 
reader’s patience which, no doubt, will still remain sufh- 
ciently tried. And I warn whoever has the temerity to 
scan these lines that things, not words, have been aimed at, 
and in no sense has an essay other than a close synopsis of 
philosophical discussion been attempted. 

Two strong currents of modern idealism may be 
summed up this wise. One holds that thought which is 
the Universe as an intelligible system is the condition and 
determinant of every true judgment the human mind 
makes, and this intelligible system does not change as 
embodied in any particular finite propositions and infer- 
ences, that it is ultimate reality. ‘The other, that human 
thinking which must also be judging and inferring is a 
process, a succession or history and never a totality. The 
absolutely real is real inasmuch as it expresses itself in the 
progression of this thinking. Reality at its core is history. 
And it is the history of the finite human spirit at its utter- 
most reach and intensest effort. Both these views concur 
in the conception of the mind as consisting of what it 
does and experiences ; not as an object that the mind can 
look at and which survives death; but as that which 
groups and focuses all its activities in self-feeling. Ex- 
pressed as the I and isolated from its contents in ex- 
periencing—that is from the knowing self—it knows 
nothing andis nothing. The pure isolated I is unmeaning. 
This twofold position is definitely centred in what it holds 
about propositions. The judgment is an opening out 
or deployment in self-awareness—which latter may be 
likened to the sense of enjoyment—and the following on 
or attachment to a universal idea—a character—a “‘ what”’ 
or predicate. It is a lengthening out or, as an American 
quaintly styles it, an exfoliation of the “given.” ‘The real 
world is such in the proposition and by virtue of its con- 
tact with this I or subject. The individual mind is only 
the point of contact. This “I” identifies its assertion 
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about it with its assertion of itself as juxtaposed, and 
error creeps in by the I overlapping this content. Thus 
“‘ this-here-now ” perception I have is followed by and 
attached to a “* such-everywhere-always ” characteristic 
tree, as expressed in my total statement, this is a tree. 
This coloured extended shape introduces and develops 
the fullness of its meaning, which, whatever else it may 
be, is always and universally tree. Now both these 
currents of Idealism place the problem of truth in judg- 
ment and inference, the starting point and end of the 
matter. Here, they say, reality meets in the contact of 
the “ this”? and the “ what.” But with regard to the 
orbit and scope of the judgment a divergence arises in the 
two views. ‘The first hypothesis was parodied by Heine 
in his saying, “ Hegel told the young men of Germany 
that they were God. This they found very pleasant.” 
Professor Caird seriously and succinctly sums it up in these 
terms, “ The faintest movement of human intelligence 
would be arrested if it did not presuppose the absolute 
reality of thought itself.” We may recall in this connec- 
tion the older position of Kant that the omnipresence of 
consciousness in general was a condition of truth and not 
a concrete absolute, and in conjunction with it Professor 
Bosanquet’s use of the Idea as Platonic Form—the Form 
of the whole Intelligible Universe—the Absolute Subject. 
For the holders of the first view “‘ God,” Idea, or Absolute 
transcends the immediacy of the finite subject’s experience 
in the propositions and inferences it makes. ‘The whole 
universe indeed communicates by mind individual and 
finite, because this is an organ of the whole. ‘Therefore in- 
dividual minds are carried out of themselves and are made 
Nature’s vehicle. So that every proposition implies as 
its condition an afhrmation about reality in the form, 

“‘ Reality is such that ” my statement, this is a tree, or 
7+5=I2, is true as affirming it. Immediacy only em- 
bodies these judgments in the individual mind making 
them. The “ this” and the “what” in my assertion, 
“that tree is green,” imply, then, the whole science of 
colour, space, botany, etc. And there is no severance 
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whatever of the “ thats” and the “ whats.” There is 
neither mind nor existing thing. In knowing, the charac- 
teristics or the “‘ what” maintain their unity with the 
“that ” although they differ by their ideal form. The 
existent is not beyond the quality group, it is one and 
the same thing, viz., the actual concrete in all its condi- 
tions and relations. The experienced real cannot be 
divorced from the experiencing of it, but the experiencing 
is only partial. ‘The finite individual subject always has 
the other as its object and content. A symphony as it 
constructs itself in the mind of Mozart is only an abstrac- 
tion if it is severed from the concrete whole of melodious 
sound, harmony and mathematic, etc. The objects of 
our thought introduce something other than themselves 
along with them and this other seems to negate the first 
ones, so that from being only ideal or potential it proves 
itself to be the actual. It supersedes the thing at first 
supposed and both verifies and corrects it in developing 
the fullness of its whole and actual meaning. To repeat, 
the Intelligible Whole, Idea, or Essence is not an individual 
existence as such. 

The followers of the second current of Idealism will 
have none of this transcendence of immediate finite 
experience. ‘‘ Man does not seek a ‘God’ external to 
him like a despot who arbitrarily commands and benefits 
him, nor does he aspire to an immortality which would be 
insipid rest, but he seeks that ‘God’ whom he has in 
Himself and aspires to that activity which is Life and 
Death together.””» Thus Croce. There is no Whole, 
Idea, or Absolute Intelligibility outside the history of the 
finite mind, because if progress is the realization of the 
better . . . this realization is impossible by definition, if 
true being is outside the immediate experiencing of 
individuals. ‘This would be equivalent to a Block Uni- 
verse. The Absolute is not Static; the Universe is not 
dead. Nothing, then, is pre-existent ; nothing trans- 
cendent. All is being produced in the pure act of think- 
ing finite and concrete. All is founded in the vital one- 
ness of the thinking spirit. But this thinking spirit is not 
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the particular subject of thought or the empirical ego, 
viz., you or I, it is the group life, the “ we.” So for these 
theorists reality is finite experiencing at the maximum. 
And “ there is no path from an abstraction or whole to 
a concrete,” in the words of Gentile, “‘ We may speak of 
God, but only as Immanent in Man” (zb1d.).  “ Provi- 
dence guides history in the sense of the reasonable spirit 
active in man.” We may depict their view in this 
fashion. Perfection cannot be possessed, but you are 
always getting it. Nothing is or can be what it ought to 
be, but it is always going to be what it ought to be and 
this is fulfilled in a series of facts. The Universe is 
actually and ultimately a succession, ‘‘ the inexhaustible 
process of its self-validation.” ‘“ The Religious statement 
of it as the hypothesis of a God whose Wisdom, Power 
and Goodness are perfect is not a completely adequate 
representation of it. The Absolute is not Static, the 
Universe is not dead.” So Prof. J. A. Smith. Along 
with this goes the position taken up by the late Professor 
Hamelin of the Sorbonne, which seems to put the case 
for the relativity of reality more plausibly, for it seeks a 
return to the sound conceptualism of Aristotle. Here 
the starting point is the mental category or predicable 
of relation, andrelation joins up with the concrete person- 
ality. ‘‘ True reality,” he declares, “‘ is not the preten- 
tious real of the Schools called Realist, but it is the rela- 
tionship of a content more or less rich which unites with 
reality because this content is itself relationship. The 
world is a hierarchy of relations more and more concrete 
even to the last term,where the relation ends in completing 
its self-determination in such wise that the absolute 1s 
still the relative. The relative because it is the system of 
relations and still more in another sense because, as term 
of the progression, it is the point of departure especially 
of regression.” In this conception where everything has 
its place mapped out and its assignable relation with all 
the rest or, better still, “‘ everything is the totality of its 
relations with the others,” term of a progression, the 
starting point of an analysis, each essence defines itself 
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without the danger of a vicious circle. We find by the 
syntheses what it ought to contain and we rediscover there 
this content by analysis. Unless, then, the tissue of 
relations is infinite, a parte ante and a parte post, we are 
driven to posit a beginning, and with Hamelin the cate- 
gory relation itself fulfils this role and its arrival point is 
the concrete personality. This hypothesis therefore 
ends in conceptualism. Against rational idealism which 
bases itself on the principle that all determination is 
negation, that every object which our thought may pro- 
pose to itself involves the notion of some other object 
which seems at first to negate the first one; that the 
finite realized as such is already the infinite im posse, that 
we are always feeling the movement to go further in 
syntheses upon syntheses, Hamelin points to the Aristote- 
lian formula, we must stop somewhere. In the living 
reality of the completed personality, what are relation, 
number, time, space, movement which enter into it as 
elements? ‘They are present as the virtual is present in 
the actual, and we are back again in the act and potency of 
Aristotle. ‘To give any meaning to primitive relations 
we must call up the primitive idea of being. Now we 
may well ask a partisan of this theory where do we find any 
indication in mental experience that would force us to 
recognize the abstract—all the intelligible content of 
thought—as concrete, which as a “ what,” a predicable, 
would confer individuality ; which would split up the 
unity of the Intelligible World or essence into distinct 
personalities ? 

The shade of Parmenides rises up and confronts us 
with the eternal problem of the One and the Many and 
it seems that the One or thought alone as the clue to the 
Real is still the crux awaiting solution by the moderns. 
A real world or universe identical with the intelligible 
world of relations would form a system where all is 
necessary and where each element would only exist by the 
universal necessity of relations. In such a hypothesis 
there is no means of distinguishing being from essence, 
a distinction nevertheless that dominates our intelligence 
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and our conception of the real because this difficulty 
always remains with us, that reality or being appears as 
something shared in common and indeterminate—either 
as real essence related to different existents or existents 
to essences, e.g., of human nature to men and vice versa, 
And which indeterminate can receive a double deter- 
mination: on the part of the subject which has being: 
and on the part of the predicate: as when we say of a 
particular man, not that he is simply but that he is 
*“ somewhat,” an animal or black or white. Here we 
find more than a distinction of logical concepts which the 
judgment shares in subject and predicate. We have the 
distinction of experience, a “this” and a “* what,” of 
subjects existing in the concrete and of their nature, which 
no one rejects. But will anyone say that the existing 
subjects are from every point of view identical with the 
necessary relations which are their nature ? 

St. Thomas undermines these combined positions by 
pointing out the mind cannot be confined to its judg- 
ment, proposition and inference, what it does in exper- 
iencing, for its grasp or hold on reality. Why should the 
universe only come to its own in such finite mental 
processes ? Because, these moderns rejoin, an object 
supposed as existing outside the attributes or characters 
of the mind would remain an unknown ~ and all these 
“whats ” or even the “that” could not qualify the 
outsider. A mere existent would imply a different order 
of being from the experienced content of the mind. It 
would at the most be a “ that” with no “ whats” attach- 
able, an object of knowledge and nothing for us to know. 
What, in fact, we have before the mind is not an object 
of knowledge, but all we perceive and think. ‘The former 
implies the separation of fact and idea. And to separate 
fact and idea is to be without either. But this does not 
mean that the “given” in thought does not imply 
knowledge of other minds and existence in the real world, 
a belief in the reality of what we cannot avoid thinking. 
Thought and inference are one and the same. The 
implication of thought is this Conviction, and with it 
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we transcend the immediacy of experience in any pro- 
position of the individual mind. Just the defect of 
Esse is Perctpt is that thought may affirm what transcends 
perception: and not what transcends the correlative of 
thought, whatever may be affirmed. Now this is not to 
transcend experience itself which includes and introduces 
all objects of thought. ‘T’o reject the transcendency of all 
experience is to reject the unknowable thing in itself and 
this latter is a contradiction in terms. Whatever judg- 
ment might be expressed about Dante; that he wrote 
his Divina Commedia at such a date, e.g., this proposition or 
any other about him, would not be about an existent 
Dante divorced from these predicates of the mind’s con- 
struction. He as a divorced object would not even be 
a bundle of atoms: he would be non-existent in his 
characters ner would his characters exist in him. It 
comes to this, that in the words of the recently deceased 
Professor Bosanquet, “‘ the postulation of a world of self- 
existent substantive particulars, objects of thought with- 
out being subjects of propositions, is a contradiction.” 
Or as Professor MacTaggart puts the matter, “ How 
can I be conscious of this other reality unless it is in me. 
If objects of consciousness were outside me they would 
make no difference to my internal state and therefore I 
should not be conscious of them. If they were outside 
me I should not exist, because the pure I, though an 
essential moment of the self, cannot stand alone. With- 
draw from it all its content—objects of Cognition and 
Volition, and it is a mere abstract nonentity. But we 
cannot say of the object, ‘That is only inside me’. . .” 
Either object or subject “ apart” are abstractions. St. 
Thomas had actually forestalled this objection—it dates 
from Protagoras—and he put it in almost the very same 
words. He stated it thus: ‘‘ Nothing is known unless it 
is in the subject knowing. But extra-mental realities 
cannot be in the subject knowing. ‘Then they cannot be 
known: we only know our own ideas.” Agreed he 
replied to the Major that they are not of themselves in 
the subject, and as such are not known nor there by a 
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representative similitude of them, he agreed also. But he 
denied the necessity of their being in the mind of them- 
selves. And they could be there by their representation. 
For it would be the speciality of this representation, 
¢o tpso relative to the represented, to make this known in 
a direct act without being itself known. In other words 
this mediating idea is an open relation. It is not an idea 
conceived as quantitative, material, spatial. A closed 
block idea * to be handled like a brickbat.”” Nor is it a 
material portrait or image situated in a point of space and 
able to be considered as an object independently of what 
it represents. On the contrary it is immaterial and of its 
very nature relative. So that so far from an outside 
object being debarred from it, thought is only intelligible 
as possessing a living relationship with that beyond which 
it expresses. The intelligence does not receive the 
object as matter receives a form and constitutes with it a 
composed thing: the intelligence becomes spiritually or 
intentionally the object known fit aliud in quantum aliud. 
Duality, indeed, still subsists from the fact that our intelli- 
gence is not of itself and always actually knowing and 
actually known. ‘The root of this reply is that we discover 
in the immateriality of the representation the principle of 
its representative capacity. ‘“‘ He who is knowing, inas- 
much as he is knowing, differs from all else that is incap- 
able of knowing, by the fact that he becomes the other, 
as the other, and this supposes immateriality.” So 
explains our Doctor. As Aristotle had shown him, the 
animal in a certain degree and through sensation becomes 
other things when it sees them, hears them, touches them, 
but the plant is shut up in itself. And so the animal must 
have a certain independency of extended matter, a kind of 
spirituality. Its representation is superior to the mate- 
rial bodies it represents; much more so than the image of 
an object formed in a mirror, for the eye isa living mirror 
that sees. Hence from its essentially relative or inten- 
tional nature this mediating representation cannot be 
known at first as an object non est quod cognoscitur sed quo. 
It goes out directly to its term the object and polarizes 
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the knowing faculty like to a ray of sunshine referring to 
the sun. It is above all not closed but open to its term. 
It is at once an intuition of an object and an abstraction 
from the existent nature of that object because it is of 
the immaterial order, not the physical. As touching and 
assimilating its term, thought raises the sensible object 
to its own sphere the intelligible order, and from a material 
and sensible the intelligible embedded there in potency 
arises to actual life, thought’s own life. Now reject this 
immaterial medium which enables the mind to reach any 
outside object and to become the other gua other and the 
mind is conditioned by its own moulds or categories— 
extend them as you will—which are purely logical, pheno- 
menal. If to know is to connect with the whole, if the 
mind starts by and in a synthesis which by implication is 
reality because, to quote Professor Bosanquet, “‘ Syntheses 
only hold good in the whole of reality. . . . The whole 
reality is a source of syntheses—at once inexhaustible and 
necessary and 1s as fertile of new syntheses as continuous In 
theold . . . andbothare necessary because the whole lives 
in its expression and the reason is that a true infinite ex- 
pressed in finite terms such as those of our experience can 
never be adequately expressed, but being a true infinite, itis 
represented as a whole in each of its revelations and does 
not move from its character of totality to enter into them 
—thus is the proposition, e.g., 7-++5 =12 understood—and 
the central conception is that the universe is a single 
eternal energy or activity of which it is the essence to be 
itself and not itself in one.” Without further stressing 
this exposition of idealism which, as against an infinite 
progression, is teleological, final, as the process of reality 
is a unity and functions throughout the process as a whole, 
this position may be fundamentally and finally formulated 
on the basis that being and becoming are one and the 
same ; that which is, is in a very real sense that which is to 
be, because it itself is the source out of which that which 
is to be organically evolves. 

_ Then, St. Thomas objects, you destroy thought and an 
intelligible universe altogether. The reason is that in 
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the “ first operation of the mind—viz., intuition abstrac- 
tive, there is something first which falls to the conception 
of the intellect, which I call being, nor can anything by 
this operation be conceived by the mind, unless being is 
understood. And because this principle, that itis impossible 
for being and non-being to be at once, depends upon the 
understanding of being; as this principle, every whole is 
greater than its part from the knowing of whole and part: 

so this principle is first also in the second operation of the 
intellect, viz., judging. Nor can anything be understood 
in this operation unless this principle is known. As 
neither a whole nor parts are comprehended unless being 
is understood; nor this principle, every whole is greater 
than its part, unless the aforesaid principle is most firmly 
grasped.” ‘The intelligible which is the same as being can 
never lose that which precisely makes it what it is. For 
not to have one meaning is to have no meaning. “It 
is impossible to think of anything if we do not think of 
one thing.” ‘To say that being whose intelligible nature 
is, 20 1950, the denial of non-being, should of its very essence 
be related to non-being, is to assert that the absurd is 
realizable, that the actual or determinate can as such 
destroy, de-essentiate, dirempt itself. And there is a 
further absurdity. ‘To maintain that being and non-being 
mutually imply each other because being, merely, 1s of 
such a poverty-stricken nature that it lacks all determina- 
tion, is to admit an eternal rest without the possibility of 
movement because, as Aristotle expresses it: ‘‘ Indeed, 
from the assertion that things at the same time are and are 
not, there follows the assertion that all things are at 
rest rather than that they are in movement: for there is 
nothing into which they can change, since all attributes 
belong already to all subjects.” Allisinall. ‘* Nothing 
is moved to what is already in it ; what is already white 
is not moved to whiteness. But if it happened that the 
same could be and not be, everything would be in every- 
thing, because all are one. And thus there could not be 
anything into which to be moved.” These latter are St. 
Thomas’s words, commenting on those of the Stagyrite. 
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And consequently there could not be a dialectic of 
becoming. For those ancients, Aristotle continues, “who 
talked like this seem to have been speaking about 
indeterminate being, that which is not determined to act, 
and when they imagined themselves to be talking about 
perfect being they spoke of non-being (in potency), for 
that which exists potentially and not actually is the inde- 
terminate. For ‘ that which is,’ has two meanings, so 
that in some sense a thing can come to be out of that which 
is not, while in some sense it cannot and the same thing 
can at the same time be and not be—but not in the same 
respect. For the same thing can be potentially at the same 
time two contrartes, but 1t cannot actually.” 

The mind, then, ex hypothes1, not intuiting an object 
outside it, must be the one and whole reality—it cannot 
be in potency to itself which in thinking, at any rate, is 
actual. And if all the attributes it predicates are of 
nothing primary subsisting about which they are made, 
the predication must go on ad infinitum and no unity 
could be ever reached. As Hamelin saw by this dilemma, 
an accident or phenomena is not an accident of an acci- 
dent, it must reach substance. And in this sense sub- 
stance is the last term where relations end and the first 
term of intelligible relations: the necessary starting point 
of phenomena, andimposed on the mind confronted by 
the problem of reality, which makes it prefer the mystery 
of noumena to the absurdity of an absolute relativism. 
“It is in respect to its form that we know each thing. 
There is something whose nature is changeless,” insists 
the Angelical. The law of non-contradiction only 
applied to thought as phenomena and not to the real, 
being would lose its identity with itself. Everything 
would dissolve into an unknowable and unintelligible 
flux. The principle of identity is not only the essential 
exigency of thought, of itself it constitutes its nature and 
frees it fundamentally from phenomena. And the prin- 
ciple of substance is only a determination of the principle 
of identity. Does Mr. Bradley avoid the inexorable 
clinch of St. Thomas’s basic law of reality be it whole or 
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part by his hypothesis, “‘ that the only escape from rela- 
tivity is the exhaustion of relations by an intelligible 
universe which is the totality of relations”? You 
cannot have it both ways. Either this totality is substance 
subsisting or it is relative ad infinitum. ‘The mind on this 
view of no external object is either the full complete 
actual subsistency—Ipsum Esse Subsistens—and is omni- 
scient and no questions and mystery are possible, or its 
life is not even the baseless fabric of a dream. If these 
difficulties are thrust aside by the Idealist, the outlook 
begins with a view of the finished order of reality, the 
teleological aspect, which, it is said, never merely repro- 
duces itself in finite experiences and we have the unity of 
the idea, as being, which as Parmenides so aptly expressed 
it, cannot be diversified. Non-being cannot play such a 
réle. ‘Then it may well be asked how are the many ideas 
involved ina world of parts as objects of thought to be 
accounted for? How comes this unity intelligible and 
intelligent to have objects, or ideas as individuals? If 
the whole Universe, to use Hegel’s phrase, is as the 
thoughts of God going out to create, these thoughts 
being related as parts to the whole, cr as in Mac Taggart’s 
words, “* Every spirit consists exclusively in the expres- 
sion of the relation of the Absolute, and the unity has no 
Meaning except to unify the plurality and the plurality 
has no meaning except to express the unity,” we are still 
confronted by anidentity of contradiction; wholeand parts 
and parts with parts which include the differences, too, of 
greater and lesser. “The whole is univocal with the parts, 
completely on the same plane with them and “ in this 
harmony neither side is subordinate to the other, but the 
harmony is an immediate and ultimate fact.” And still 
Parmenides remains unanswered for in his pregnant terms, 
“* Aught Simple cannot be diversified of itself, but only by 
something else. But being gua being is simple and be- 
yond is non-being. Then being cannot be diversified. 
There is only one being.”” What is cannot become, what 
becomes is not. We are bound to choose between an 
eternal unity or multiplicity. 
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On these lines reality is taken univocally as a genus and 
the modes which specify and differentiate it will be as 
colours to light. ‘The duality of subject and object re- 
mains as an essential feature in the heart of the conscious 
unity or whole. God’s Essence is related to His ‘Thoughts 
which are the created order. He is conscious of Him- 
self in these thoughts or objects. 

It is not too much to say that St. Thomas was most 
keenly and particularly interested in this argument of the 
Eleatic. Indeed, it seems to be the ground on which 
he builds up his own metaphysical structure, and if anyone 
sees fit to disagree with this metaphysic he must needs 
find corresponding principles to evade the purely monistic 
consequences. ‘The argument of Parmenides is quite 
sound, agrees St. Thomas, if being or idea is strictly one 
or univocal. “It is impossible,” he comments, “ to 
understand that anything should supervene on the notion 
of being by which it could be diversified: because what- 
ever supervenes on being must be extraneous to being. 
But what this is, is non-being.” And he goes on to 
point out the flaw. ‘‘ Parmenides was deceived in this 
point that he used being as possessing one idea and one 
nature, as it is the nature of the genus to do (viz., univo- 
cally). But being is not a genus and it is spoken of differ- 
ent beings in very diverse senses.”” If it were a genus like 
animality it could only be diversified by differences such 
as man, horse, dog, and these are extrinsic to it and as 
beyond being nothing is, it could not be differentiated in 
any way. The profound reason St. Thomas gives why 
this is so, why reality is one and many without inherent 
contradiction, is because “a diverse relationship to 
existence (in being) prevents the univocal predication of 
being. Now God has relationship to existence in a differ- 
ent manner to the creature. For He Himself is His 
Existence and this does not become any creature. Where- 
fore being in no wise is spoken of univocally of God and 
creature: andconsequently none of the other predicables.” 

In reality being is analogous. Its unity is merely a unity 
of proportionality like the word to know as designating 
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the action of sense relative to the sensible or that of 
the intelligence relative to the intelligible. ‘Taken in this 
sense it contains actually and implicitly the kinds of 
reality which diversify it, potential or actual, the creature 
composed of act and potency and the Pure Act. Real 
potency is the key which unlocks the door of this mystery. 
The creature is not as God in whom the predicate exis- 
tence is identical with Himself: in the creature existence 
is as an accidental and non-essential predicate of the 
created being. Deny this and it inexorably follows that 
existence is an essential predicate of the whole and all is 
God. Agree, on the other hand, with the Catholic 
Doctor that reality cannot contradict itself, that the 
Universe cannot be as an indeterminate which determines 
itself into God and parts, that the purely Actual is essen- 
tially Primary by the inherent necessity of the first law 
of the intelligible, the principle of identity, and Pure 
Thought is Pure Being ; the duality of subject and object 
which implies the potency of either to the other has no 
meaning in God. 

A world order which is in God and which has a logical 
priority over the Divine Thought is one which is virtually 
implicated in the very essence of God, perfection infinitely 
shareable, whose eminent simplicity is rich with a virtually 
infinite multiplicity. This is poles asunder from the 
conception of evolution of consciousness in the modern 
Idealist systems. But having securely based himself on 
substance, not accident, Noumena not phenomena, St. 
‘Thomas expounds an elaborate and thorough- going system 
of relativity which is the antithesis of a Block Universe or 
static intellectualism. 


J. RABY 
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the LATER PENAL TIMES 


ERHAPS no town in England, in later penal days, 

was more closely associated with the fortunes of 
Catholics than Winchester. ‘The attraction for the edu- 
cated classes was, no doubt, the Catholic School at 
Twyford, about four miles from Winchester, where 
Alexander Pope was once a student. In spite of the 
legal prohibition of all Catholic education, this school 
was suffered to exist from the latter part of the Seven- 
teenth Century, until the’Forty-five. In fact, the penal 
laws against Catholics, though in appearance very terrible, 
were in practice, in quiet times, suffered to fall into a 
kind of abeyance. As witness the existence of this school, 
and the acknowledged fact that Mass was constantly 
celebrated in the private chapels of the Catholic gentry. 
But at Winchester the Catholics were not dependent for 
their worship either upon a private family or a foreign 
Embassy. 

Bishop Milner has preserved for us some account of the 
Mass House at Winchester. A recusant gentleman in 
the reign of Charles II built what he called St. Peter’s 
House, where Mass was said in an upper room of his own 
habitation. ‘The name of this place is still perpetuated 
by St. Peter’s Church and St. Peter’s Street. From the 
first it appears that the house was rather the accidental 
accompaniment of the chapel than the chapel of the 
house. Here Catholics were able to worship in an unob- 
trusive manner for a period of about seventy years until 
the rebellion of 1745 brought troublous days both for 
Church and School. 

Among the families who took advantage of this state 
of things at Winchester in the early Eighteenth Century 
were the Sheldons, Belasyses, and Bernard Howards. The 
presiding ladies in all three households were sisters, 
daughters of Christopher, 5th Lord Teynham. Bernard 
Howard was the ancestor of the present Duke of Norfolk, 
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but at that time represented the junior branch of the 
Norfolk Howards, so called to distinguish them from the 
many other branches of the Howard family. All were 
known as Norfolk Howards who could claim descent from 
the Blessed Philip Earl of Arundel, and of these the Ber- 
nard Howards were the most remote from the Dukedonm, 
and the least wealthy. Indeed, in landed property they 
only possessed one farm which had come to them by 
marriage. A series of letters addressed to Bernard 
Howard have lately come to light. ‘They range from 
1718 to 1735, the year of his death, and give a fairly com- 
plete picture of a poor gentle family of the period. 

The inner life of most private families is destined to be 
forgotten—but sometimes the accidental survival of a set 
of letters will throw a sudden light upon ordinary lives, 
“their hopes, their dreads, their laughter, and their 
tears ” are for a moment revealed, and then the darkness 
shuts down upon them once more and all is oblivion. 
Such is the case here. This unostentatious Catholic 
gentleman becomes quite familiar to us, his invalid wife, 
his sons and daughters, his three sisters in their Belgian 
Convent, and the Jacobite Society of Winchester or St. 
Germains in which all his interests were centred. 

The name of Bernard came into the family from the 
Stuart Dukes of Lennox. Bernard Howard was the 
second of his name—his father, the Hon. Bernard Howard, 
eighth brother of the sixth Duke of Norfolk, was a very 
different person. What is known of his career reveals the 
man of action. First we find him as Lord Shrewsbury’s 
second in that nobleman’s fatal duel with the Duke of 
Buckingham. But more fortunate than his principal, he 
killed his man, though his opponent was a professional 
fencing master. His interest in the Turf gained him the 
friendship of Charles II and the special notice of Louis 
XIV. Under James II he became a Colonel of Horse, 
and was employed to intimidate the recalcitrant corpora- 
tion of Winchester. Later on, when the King’s cause was 
everywhere failing, Col. Howard made frantic efforts to 
save the situation, and the proclamations which he issued 
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at Winchester in the cause of his royal master may still 
be seen. His energy made him a marked man, and re- 
sulted after the Revolution in three imprisonments in the 
Tower. 

Col. Howard’s son, Bernard Howard the younger, was 
brought up in France even before the fall of James II. 
His father had a character there as a sporting man, and 
took advantage of this fact to advance the interests of 
the boy. In 1687 we find him sending hounds from Eng- 
land to the Master of the Staghounds in France. As he 
says in a letter to Lord Abingdon, “‘ My son is now at the 
French Court, and if I could send any good hounds to 
him for the said Duke de Larochefaucauld it would be of 
great advantage to the child.” Young Howard naturally 
remained in France after James II came to reside at St. 
Germains, and attached himself to the fortunes of the 
fallen monarch; continuing there in the service of his 
son, known to all English Catholics as their lawful sover- 
eign, James III. Probably the greater part of his early 
life was thus spent abroad, but on the death of Col. 
Howard, Mr. Bernard Howard, junior, returned to Eng- 
land, and settled at Winchester, where he remained for 
the rest of his life. Fifty letters addressed to him during 
this period have survived. Mr. Howard had three 
sisters, all nuns at the Dominican Convent of the second 
order at Brussels, founded by their uncle, Cardinal 
Howard. One of these ladies had apparently originally 
intended to live in the world, and a quaint poem has 
survived among the MSS. in which her beauty, talent, 
and noble blood are brought as arguments against her 
determination to quit her earthly prospects. Another of 
these sisters, who signs herself Madame Mary Rose of 
Norfolk, was, like her father, an enthusiastic supporter of 
the old Royal Family. Though living in an enclosed 
Order she succeeded in acting as a Jacobite agent, and in 
conjunction with her cousin the Duchess of Gordon, kept 
up a lively correspondence with the disaffected party in 
England and on the Continent. This conduct naturally 
caused some searchings of heart in the Convent to which 
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she belonged. But the Master General of the Domini- 
cans in Rome was himself an ally of the Stuarts, and 
granted to Sister Mary Rose the necessary dispensations 
to enable her to continue her activities on their behalf. 

For a time Sister Mary Rose was Prioress, and then it 
was easy for her to send and receive letters. But even 
when she did not occupy this position the Master General 
ordered that “‘ His Royal Majesty’s letters should not be 
opened by the Prioress, and that Sister Mary Rose should 
send letters relating to his affairs closed.’ Bishop 
Atterbury of Rochester, after his banishment from Eng- 
land for the part he took in the conspiracy known by his 
name, mentions Sister Mary Rose in a letter to James, 
and says, “‘ He has great reason to depend on the worthy 
lady’s care and fidelity.” James himself writes to Lock- 
hart, “‘ The answer to your letter is sent to the Lady 
Mary Rose Howard of Norfolk to the Dominican Nuns 
there.”’ And so, in her letters to her brother Bernard 
Howard at Winchester, we find allusions to James III, 
commonly known in England as the Pretender. She 
refers to him and to his Queen as “*‘ Cousin Stuen and his 
Lady in Rome,” and tells of an interchange of presents 
between herself and these royal personages. Sister 
Mary Rose’s grandmother was herself a Stuart, so she had 
a right to call James her cousin. On one occasion, in 
1734, her royal relatives sent Madame Rose portraits of 
Prince Charlie and his brother, and she writes to Bernard: 
“‘T received some time ago a kind letter from my Cosin 
Stuen and his Lady. Cosin Stuen has sent me his own 
and his Lady’s picture carved in silver, their two sons finely 
engraved, as I am told charming cutts, of which I have 
half a doz. of each to give my friends. His Lady’s 
present he mentioned is sent with a letter in her own 
hand, as to my cutts I design to send each to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and then to my dearest Brother which I will 
find the first occasion and direct it to his Grace. You 
will depend if my nephew B. comes to be capable of a 
cannoncheye, interest will not be wanted.” 

The concluding remark refers to Bernard Howard’s 
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eldest son and namesake, at this time a Deacon at Douay. 
It was no doubt hoped that James would repay the loyalty 
of the Howard family by looking after their ecclesiastical 
interest at Rome. 

The intended gift of the portraits of the Stuart Princes 
to the Duke of Norfolk would be a somewhat embarrassing 
attention, as the Duke and Duchess had only recently 
visited the Court of St James’s, and made their peace with 
George II. But probably Madame Rose was unaware of 
this sad defection, or if she had heard of it, intended a 
gentle rebuke to her exalted friends. 

Madame Rose had enclosed this letter in one from her 
sister Dominica, at that time Prioress at Brussels. This 
lady had evidently objected to Jacobite information 
being sent under the same cover with her own letter, for 
Madame Rose later writes: “I found my mistake of having 
writ in it of my news to you, and could not but own my 
fault to deare Dominica.” But she cannot keep away 
from the subject even then, as she goes on to say, “‘ I had 
last week a most oblidging letter from my Cosin Stuens 
Lady, who with her own hand writes me she accompanyd 
my Cosin Stuens paquet with a little box from herself 
sealed with her own hands and sele.” The good nun 
then goes on to allude to the War of the Polish Succes- 
sion, at that time altering the map of Europe: “Italy 
is allin the wars ; the French and Spaniards and Sardinias, 
as all letters write, triumph much. A little time will 
show great matters, great affairs are now in counsel which 
they say will surprise all Europe.” And so this energetic 
lady from her quiet cell looked out upon the world with 
more than a nun’s interest. She hoped, no doubt, that 
the Bourbon family compact, now for the first time in 
action, would eventually work the restoration of her 
beloved Royal Family. A little more than ten years later 
all these hopes and intrigues bore fruit in the disastrous 
attempt of Prince Charlie, and poor Madame Rose did not 
long survive the dismal failure of all her plans. The other 
sister, Dominica, set her heart on less ambitious interests. 
Unlike Madame Rose she was intensely conventional both 
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in her style and handwriting. The following message to 
the Duchess of Norfolk is a specimen of her manner: 
“‘ Please to make proper and proportionable tenders of 
our respects and compliments to her Grace the Duchess 
of Norfolk when you have the honour of seeing her on her 
return from the Bath.” ‘The Religious Society to which 
these ladies belonged still continues its existence at 
Carisbrooke in the Isle of Wight, and the Prioress has 
kindly supplied me with much information. 

Thomas, eighth Duke of Norfolk, had lately died; as 
Sister Dominica says: “‘ A heavy stroke to all our Family, 
the obligations we had on the account of his Grace can 
never be forgotten, nor his soul by us.” But the good 
nun determines to console herself by turning to the rising 
sun: “‘ We must now take comfort, dear Brother, God 
having repaired the family loss, in the noble and greatly 
pious disposition of the present Duke, from which we 
promise ourselves equally both the sustaining the honour 
both of his family, and being a glorious example to the 
Catholics as their head and Patron.” As we read these 
words we cannot help feeling that they apply with greater 
force to the late holder of the title in our time, who so 
faithfully sustained the hereditary responsibility of the 
Duke of Norfolk as the first Catholic layman in England. 

It was, indeed, a providential fact for the Catholics 
in England in the Eighteenth Century, when they were 
passing through their most depressing period, both in 
spiritual and temporal affairs, that the Dukedom of 
Norfolk should be held successively by two brothers so 
able and willing to support what seemed a failing cause. 
The sons of that Lord Thomas Howard who had died in 
the service of James II, Thomas and Edward Howard, 
were both involved in the Jacobite conspiracies of the 
time. Duke Thomas spent some weeks in the Tower, 
about the time of the Atterbury plot, and the younger 
brother Edward, later the ninth Duke, actually took part 
in the Rebellion of 1715. He escaped as by miracle from 
the fate of the Earl of Derwentwater, and lived until 
1777, when brighter days seemed to be dawning for 
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Catholicism, at any rate in temporal matters. In the 
Eighteenth Century the family estates had at last re- 
covered from the confiscations of Elizabeth and the ravages 
of the Civil War, and the Dukes of Norfolk were now 
among the most wealthy of their class in the country. 
When Duke Thomas died in 1732, he left {£4,000 to 
Bernard Howard which ought to have been of great assis- 
tance to that very impecunious gentleman. But Mr. 
Howard was such a bad man of business that he appears 
to have lost nearly all the money through mistaken invest- 
ments. 

Mary, Duchess of Norfolk, the wife of Duke Edward, 
was a far more important person than her husband. She 
succeeded to the title at the height of her youth and 
beauty, and no Duchess of Norfolk has played a greater 
part in Catholic affairs. She it was who persuaded her 
husband to give up the hopeless Stuart cause, and to 
separate the English Catholics from the fortunes of a 
fallen family. Her great object was to render the lot of 
Catholics more endurable in those hard times. And She 
did their cause a great service by the patronage which she 
bestowed upon the rising legal genius of William Murray, 
later the famous Earl of Mansfield, to whom she was intro- 
duced by her father’s friend, the poet Pope; and who, 
the brilliant scion of a Catholic and Jacobite house, never 
forgot to serve the Faith of his fathers when occasion 
enabled him to do so. And his well-known judgment, 
which made the further prosecution of priests an unprofit- 
able business for spies, was of great value to the Catholic 
clergy. A contemporary poet likens the beautiful young 
Duchess to Venus visiting the chambers of the rising 
barrister : 


To number five direct your doves, 

There spread round Murray all your blooming loves, 
Noble and young who strikes the heart 

With every sprightly, every decent part ; 

Equal the injured to defend, 

To charm the mistress, and to fix the friend. 


On account of the legal aid he gave to Catholics, Lord 
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Mansfield earned the special hatred of the Gordon 
rioters, who made a particular point of attacking 
his houses. It is supposed that he died in the Faith 
which, in his heart, he had probably all along continued 
to believe. 

Before leaving the subject of Duchess Mary, it may be 
of interest to quote a letter of her own which illustrates 
the manners of the period. She was at the time conduct- 
ing an invalid lady-relative from Nottinghamshire to 
Norfolk, and it was necessary to secure quiet nights for 
her charge. ‘‘ At Stamford,” the Duchess writes, “‘ the 
Lt. Colonel of the Duke of Richmond’s Batalion would not 
only oblige his soldiers to go to bed by 8 o’c. for fear of 
disturbing her, but he forbore beating any drums while 
we were in the town, and had centinels placed in the 
street to keep all quiet there.” It was worth while being 
a Duchess in those days. But when the invalid lady had 
to part company with her protectress, she did not fare so 
well. For when she arrived without the Duchess at a 
Huntingdon inn, some local ladies who had been attend- 
ing a ball came and supped at the place, “‘ and sang, danced, 
bounced the bells and doors and did not go till five in the 
morning.’ “I fancy,”’ writes her Grace, “‘that the negus 
had more wine than water in it.’’* 

But we must return to the nuns at Brussels and their 
brother Bernard Howard. ‘Their mother, the wife of Col. 
Howard, spent her last years at the Convent, and her daugh- 
ter, Madame Mary Rose, writes with a feminine wealth 
of detail about the good lady’s death, mingling devotion, 
affection, and business in a delightfully natural strain. 
Mrs. Howard had brought into the family a small property 
known as the Hook Farm in Surrey. And this was the 
only land possessed by the Bernard Howards until about 
sixty years later, when it became evident that this younger 
branch would inherit the whole of the Norfolk possessions. 
The transfer of this little property to Bernard was ar- 
ranged in a most businesslike manner by Madame Rose. 
Afterwards she writes, in April, 1727, ‘‘ Deare brother, you 

* From a letter in the collection of the Countess Dowager of Carnarvon. 
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received my letter of the account of deare Mama’s sick- 
ness and the 8 of the month of her most happy death, 
which was at 9 of the clock at night in the midst of all our 
Community’s prayers and her three children by her which 
she so earnestly desired of God. She had no sickness, only § 
days light feaver, all that was wanting to separate soul from 
body, 82 years of age having extenuated her force. She 
begged of us all to be received in our Holy Habit. A few 
days before she dyed, she prayed for her deare Barny and 
his posterity, and she bid me send you 20 Pistoles for 
mourning if I could spare it out of her Surrey Rents. 
Adeau, my deare brother, ever yours whilst Madame Rose.” 
The affection among the various members of this family 

is remarkable. We notice this in all the letters to Bernard 
Howard, whether from his sisters or children. ‘The fol- 
lowing month there is a still longer letter from Madame 
Rose which, when in type, fills five sheets. It describes 
at length the last days of Mrs. Howard and the funeral 
rites, and gives a wonderfully vivid idea of an English 
Catholic gentlewoman in those days. Sister Rose’s style 
is somewhat complicated, but portions of her letter are 
worth quoting: “ She left the House (that is the Convent 
at Brussels), £20—who deserved it trebly over had you 
seen what I did, for her annual {20 and 50 Masses includ- 
ing, out of which I was forced to pay the Parish Church 
unexpected, 3 days and 3 nights she ordered to be kept 
with watchers candles etc. Masses from 7 to 11 o’clock, 
2 services done to her as a Religious, in our habit she was 
buried and so ordered, after which I was obliged for her 
honour to have a solemn Mass, and the Church lining with 
black and music solemnly performed, and all the English 
invited which was fitting, (I assure you my deare brother 
at my own expense though I own it not), she not having 
allowed for it, I must pay by my work for her credit, she 
thinking not of that . . . She had but one sutt of 
clothes to appear in which she had three years ago new 
. she ever lived poorly to save as she said for her soul 

. . the wine she would drink and allowed herself daly 
was the cheapest, all that she had that was good and 
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singular was what was sent to me, for I had the best of 
wine, chocolate and tea sent to me which I forced on my 
deare Mama or she would not allow it herself.” 

Sister Rose then goes on to speak of the heavy special 
charges Catholic landowners had in those days meted out 
to them by the English Government: “ Till my Father 
dyed her allowance could never keepe her, her addition 
after his death was some years to put her even in accounts, 
her Registering bill was great, her late Catholic bill not 
small for her . . . I dare tosay to you my dearest brother 
I often borrowed at my Interest money to pay her pen- 
sion, when she could not get hers payed, and often had 
she the goodness to lend and give what at the end of her 
half year I was forced to borrow in my name, to pay her 
Pension and Cosin Thorold’s (the companion). God 
knows she was so just that the very things she used of the 
Convent she ordered me 2 days beforeshe dyed to restore, 
even the books we lent to her and the beads a Nun had 
given her. ‘To me to whom she confided her most hidden 
thought she often spoke. Assure yourself, deare brother, 
our deare Mama was a most holy soul, and it is not now 
time to tell you all I know . . . her wedding ring I took 
off her finger when dead, and ordered the Goldsmith to 
make a little locket of her hare which I[ cut off after her 
death. Be satisfied deare brother she lived and dyed a 
Saint. Believe me ever your affectionate Sister and ser- 
vant M. Rose Howard of N.”’ 

The correspondence of Bernard Howard with his sisters 
was considerable, but most of the letters in this collection 
are from his children. He had four sons, and two daugh- 
ters, and of these, three of the former became priests 
and one of the daughters anun. ‘To non-Catholics this 
might suggest the idea that an ecclesiastical career was 
chosen for the children on account of the poverty of the 
family, and because almost all other openings were closed 
to Catholics in penal days. But this was not the case. 
Mr. Howard only wished one of his sons to be a priest ; 
whilst the announcement that his daughter, Anne, de- 
sired to be anun seems to have come as a surprise. ‘The 
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youngest son, Charles, was, it seems, destined from an 
early age for the priesthood ; and that apparently because 
the boy had shown the necessary aptitude and a particular 
ability. ‘There is only one letter from this son, who out- 
lived all the rest, and died during the Revolution in Paris. 
As a boy at Douai, in 1735, he writes rather pathetically : 
“Five years and above being now past since I left you 
and dear Mama, who believe me I very often think of, 
and wish I had the satisfaction of seeing you, was it not 
for another intent that lam here.” This Charles Howard 
later became a person of importance among the English 
Catholics in France, as he was a D.D., and head of St. 
Gregory’s College in Paris. 

There was little choice for Catholic youths of the upper 
class in those days. ‘They either had to enter the service 
of a foreign state, or content themselves at home with the 
medical profession, unless they preferred to be wine 
merchants, a business much in favour with the Catholic 
gentry. The Dukes of Norfolk appear to have interested 
themselves in the education of all Bernard Howard’s 
sons ; paying expenses at school, at Court, or in business 
wherever they happened to be starting a career. It was 
the original intention of Mr. Howard to put his eldest 
son Bernard into business, and in 1729 he was sent to St. 
Malo for that purpose. It appears that the young man 
did not relish the idea. He exhibited a melancholy tem- 
perament, sat whole days without speaking, and finally 
announced to his master that he had been bitten by a 
mad dog. On St. Mark’s Day, when the usual processions 
were taking place in the town, “‘ he scared by howling most 
of the assistants.”” When the doctor, who was at the same 
time a Franciscan friar, heard about the dog he was terri- 
fied “ and changed colour several times.” He determined 
to see “if the Patient had any dread of water.” The 
man of business who had the charge of young Howard 
writes in a despairing letter: “Great God, to what have 
I been exposed with my wife and little babes.” It was, 
indeed, a terrible affair. But the idea occurs to one that 
perhaps it was a boy’s trick as a means of escape from a 
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disagreeable occupation, and that young Howard enjoyed 
both the trick and its result, which was a speedy return 
from St. Malo. 

At any rate, when next we hear of him he is studying 
for the priesthood at Douai, and giving the greatest 
promise, so that the Archbishop of Cambrai, on the occa- 
sion of his ordination as Deacon, took great notice of the 
candidate. Dr. Witham, the distinguished President of 
Douai, writes most hopefully about young Bernard to his 
father, speaking of “ his quick wit, solid judgement, and 
good voice, so that he may be fit by his learning as well 
as by his birth to be promoted as some of his honourable 
relatives have been, being at the same time bred up in 
such principles as I know you approve, and which will be 
most approved by the best and highest Authority.” Dr. 
Witham seems hereto hint at the possibility of a Cardinal’s 
hat, and in speaking of principles no doubt means that 
his ‘charge is being brought up a good Jacobite as his 
father would wish, and as the highest Authority (that is the 
Pope) or the exiled King would require. 

Young Bernard himself tells his father how he has sent 
a specially bound copy of his thesis to the Duke of Norfolk 
with the Duke’s arms engraved upon the binding. He 
says he has been set to teach grammar at Douai, “ and 
must own that I find a little repugnance but rest con- 
tent.” He hopes soon to visit his aunt Rose at Brussels. “I 
expect,” he says, “‘to hear a great deal, but fear that little 
will be effected.”” We gather from this something of 
what the family thought of that energetic and verbose 
lady. Unfortunately the promising career of the young 
priest was soon cut short by death. He joined the Eng- 
lish Mission and was with Bishop Petrein London. Very 
possibly if he had lived he would himself have been a 
Vicar Apostolic. 

Thomas, the third son of Mr. Bernard Howard, was 
also embarked upon a lay career which seemed most 
promising. ‘Through the influence of Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, this youth obtained a position in the Court of 
Charles Philip, Elector Palatine at Mannheim, where that 
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expensive and fatuous Prince imitated on a small scale 
the glories of Versailles. A body of pages drawn from 
princely and noble families appear to have waited at his 
table. For Thomas Howard seems to quote scraps of 
information which came to his ears on such occasions. 

The War of the Polish Succession, which involved al- 
most all the Continent, was now in progress; but as 
the Emperor Charles VI had offended the Elector Pala- 
tine, that small potentate would go no further than ob- 
serve a friendly neutrality. Thomas Howard writes to 
his father, “‘ A great many Princes come to this Court, 
eat and drink as the custom is, and goe away, leaving us 
in suspense of future events. ‘The Prince of Orange seemed 
to insinuate last night the great difficulty of giving battle 
on account of the Rhine which commonly separates both 
armies. ‘his Prince comes often to Court and is much 
regarded; Indeed Sir it is wonderful to remark how 
his natural deffects are so recompensed by his will and 
understanding.”” We might have expected that a life at 
Court would have been agreeable, but young Howard 
evidently hated it. He complains of the immoral con- 
versation and conduct of his fellow pages, and in every 
letter mentions his own desire for what he calls “an 
ecclesiastical state.””’ When at last his father gives his 
consent, he is delighted and writes to his Aunt Rose, “I 
came hither to prove myself and to try my vocation, or 
else I should never have preferred the toils of a wourldly 
Court to the tranquillity of a Colledge life. I have writ 
to my Father on this subject who promises me all his help, 
and certainly I ought to praise God that I am born of such 
Parents, who not only graunt me what I require in this 
regard, but even encourage me always for the best.” 
In the end the ambition of ‘Thomas Howard was fulfilled, 
and he became a Canon of the Collegiate Church of 
Douai. More of his letters have survived than those of 
any of the other children. His father had given him a 
seal of which he was very proud ; the impression appears 
on two or three letters representing the Howard arms with 
a star for difference. He signs himself Thomas Howard 
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Gent., or Thomas Howard of Norfolk. ‘There is some- 
thing rather priggish about his style, and his religious 
aspirations got no sympathy from his elder brother Henry, 
who remarks in a letter, “I can’t but think him very 
unfit for an ecclesiastical state, but miracles have not yet 
ceased.” 

This Henry, a charming personality, was a very import- 
ant person in the Howard pedigree, for if it had not been 
for his marriage late in life, the Norfolk Howards would 
have become extinct in the Nineteenth Century, and 
the title would have passed to an Earl of Suffolk or Car- 
lisle. As it was, Henry was destined to be the father of 
that Bernard, 12th Duke of Norfolk, who had the honour 
in 1829 of leading the Catholic Peers back into the House 
of Lords, after an exclusion of a hundred and fifty years, 
Henry was the only one of Bernard Howard’s children who 
possessed a contentedly lay mind. From the first, he 
was destined for a business career, and in 1731 his cousin, 
Mrs. Plowden, writes that his relatives have in view “a 
very good place for my Cosin Harry at Cadiz, where 
he’lle have greater care taken of him and be treated ac- 
cording to his birth which he might not be .with all 
merchants.” 

Henry, however, went in the end to a Mr. Wolfe of 
Dublin, and it is curious to note the business style of his 
letters which shows itself both in handwriting and in a 
certain scorn of particles. Becoming heir to the small 
family property through the death of his elder brother, he 
ventured his all in the wine trade and failed. ‘The career 
of Henry Howard had so far not been distinguished, but 
fortune had something better in store for him. Having 
been taken into the household of the Duke of Norfolk he 
became his trustee, and marrying late in life left a son, 
who through the death of many intervening heirs even- 
tually succeeded to the Dukedom in 1815. | 

We have not yet mentioned the daughters of Bernard 
Howard. ‘There were two girls, Anne and Mary, whose 
education had been undertaken in 1722 by Viscountess 
Montague, Mrs. Howard’s aunt. It is evident that the 
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income of Mr. Howard was only sufficient for everyday 
needs, and that the suitable bringing up of his children 
had to be provided for by others. This involved the 
usual inconveniences of dependence. The Bernard 
Howards were not free to do as they liked about their 
children. They had to submit to the arbitrary whims of 
their more fortunate relatives. Thus we find Philip 
Howard writing in 1729 on behalf of the Duke of Norfolk, 
“ Sir, I must once more trouble you on the old subject of 
your son Harry, my brother Norfolk does desire that he 
be moved to Douay out of hand.” I suppose the boy was 
being educated at the time at Twyford, within reach of 
his parents, who were evidently not in a hurry to send 
him abroad. And so, quite early in life, all their children 
were taken from them, leaving the fireside desolate. 
This was, no doubt, the usual lot of most Catholic parents 
of the upper class in those days, but in this case the 
circumstances were aggravated ; and the loss was especi- 
ally pungent on account of the sincere family affection 
which breathes in every line of the children’s correspon- 
dence. 

The girls at an early age were taken to Paris and en- 
tered as pensioners in the Franciscan Convent of the 
Third Order, then under the charge of a kinswoman, one 
of the Stafford Howards. She writes of their arrival, 
“They were received with great joy by all our Family, 
myself in particular, it being a greater comfort and sattis- 
faction to me than I can express to have them with me. 
Therefore I beg dear cousin that you will accept my 
grateful thanks for this favour, and be assured that nothing 
shall be wanting towards the improvement of the pious 
and good education they have received from their so 
worthy parents. . . . The pension that everyone payes 
is {25 a year which includes cloathes and all other expenses 
except Masters etc. ... all at their entrance provide 
themselves with linen and pay for their first dress, it being 
a sort of habit which our pensioners wear.” A picture 
representing a girl in the dress here mentioned may be 
seen in one of the Catholic Record Society’s publications ; 
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and the dress is mentioned by Anne herself in writing to 
her mother a year later, when she says, “* I design to send 
a Baby to Mama in our pensioners dress thinking it may 
divert her a little to see our figure in mignature.” 

It was intended that the girls should return to England 
after two years in Paris, but in 1735 Nancy, as she is called, 
writes to announce that she has a vocation to the Religious 
life. ‘ I humbly present my petition to settle for ever in 
the Family I amin; as I undertake it for God Almighty’s 
sake alone, | hope nothing can hinder dear Papa and 
Mama from complying with my happy inclinations.” 
This is written in a childish hand, and a month later 
Nancy writes to thank her parents for their approval. 
“I can assure you my dear Papa and Mama you need be 
in no manner of concern that my age will make any altera- 
tion in my mind, the leaving of you is the greatest tryal 
I can ever meet with.” ‘The Mother Abbess also writes 
that “ she knew that Mr. Howard was so Christian as well 
as tender a Father that he was sure to complye with his 
deare child’s pious request, and that she is sensible of the 
comfort it must be to be blessed with children of so happy 
dispositions.”” She says, “That my deare little Miss 
Molly is mightgly pleased at the thought of being called 
Miss Howard, being the only one here of that name when 
her sister will have taken another, she would fain have 
you send her someone of her age that she might as she 
says have someone to tell her secrets to.”” ‘This is the 
last letter in the collection. Bernard Howard died two 
months later. Anne Howard lived to be Abbess herself 
in later years, and was, in turn, responsible for another 
generation of Howard girls, the daughters of her brother 
Henry. During the French Revolution she was im- 
prisoned in the Chaplain’s lodge with other nuns. 

The seal used on these Convent letters is the badge of 
the Sacred Heart, which indicates the spread of this 
devotion in the early Eighteenth Century. 

Mr. Howard had many other correspondents besides 
his children, one of the most lively being Mrs. Plowden, 
another of the Stafford Howards. She never signs her 
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letters, so We can only arrive at their origin by internal 
evidence. She is full of news about Jacobite society in 
England and Paris. She mentions the desolation of the 
Duchess of Berwick after the death of her famous husband 
on the battlefield. She laments the fact that her young 
nephew, the Earl of Stafford, had not yet had the small- 
pox, this being regarded as a necessary evil, and the sooner 
over the better. Her brother Paul is trying his vocation 
at St. Sulpice, and finds his health unequal to the strain. 
He afterwards gave up the attempt and became later the 
last Earl of Stafford. 

Mrs. Plowden’s letters and those of Lady Mary Howard, 
the mother of the two Dukes mentioned above, give us 
pleasing and gossipy glimpses of that exclusive circle in 
which .Catholic society moved at home and abroad. 
There are two pathetic appeals from Jacobite exiles 
suffering dire poverty in France. They make us think of 
Hogarth’s Calais Gate, and of the starving Highland 
gentleman lying in hopeless dejection in the corner. One 
of these letters is from a member of the Forster family, 
and another from an Irish nobleman who claimed to be 
the 13th Lord Roche of Fermoy. He was now an old 
man and had probably been an exile nearly all his life. 
The last acknowledged Viscount Roche had died in 1733, 
a year before this letter was written, and this claimant was 
little likely to be able to establish his title in the Ireland 
of that date. But he begs Mr. Howard to try to get him 
into the Chelsea Hospital as a pensioner—a vague prospect 
approached through an unlikely channel, which suggests 
somewhat desperate circumstances. And yet his letter, 
written in curious French, bears the signature of the 
Prince de Condé on the cover, which gives the idea that 
the poor old man was recognized in high French society. 

Bernard Howard died in 1735, having long been in 
failing health. The nuns, his sisters, often allude to this 
fact. Dominica sends him some miraculous oil from 
the shrine of St. Nicholas to cure his weak eyes. And 
Mary Rose says, “I got fifteen to have Mass and 
Communion for you on St. Bernard’s Day.” In the old 
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churchyard of St. James, Winchester, where Catholics 
were allowed to be buried, a simple headstone gives the 
last account of Bernard Howard, “of the illustrious 
blood of Norfolk, made more illustrious by his virtues.” 


R. C. WILTON, 











ANATOLE FRANCE 


Y a decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Index 

dated Feria IV, die 31 maii, 1922, “opera omnia 
auctoris Anatole France”? were placed on the Index 
Librorum prohibitorum. ‘Vhat the declaration should 
come thus tardily—Anatole France was born on April 
16th, 1844, and is therefore nearly eighty—is in keeping 
with the writer’s whole career. Not till he had reached 
the age of twenty-nine did his first volume of verse appear ; 
while his admission to the Académie did not come till Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, in 1881. More than another 
decade passed before his real originality found expression 
in La Rotisserie de la reine Pédauque (1893), the work 
which is hailed by all fervent Anatolians as their “‘ bon 
maitre’s’ masterpiece. Later still is the date of his 
real fame: only during the last ten years or so has his 
reputation become world-wide. But he now has ad- 
mirers the whole world over whose lyrical utterances 
seem to set no measure to their adulation. ‘“ He has 
simply drawn from the aspect of things and from the 
annals of men all the beauty to be found in them, and in 
books which escape all classification by their variety and 
all analysis by their perfection, he has written some of the 
most luminous and the most profound pages which ever 
came from the hands of man.” So writes the well-known 
Cambridge scholar, Mr. Arthur Tilley.* In France it- 
self, Mr. René Lalou, who has boldly undertaken a 
survey of the entire field of recent French literature,t 
from 1870 onwards, declares that he is an incarnation of 
“le plus délicate culture de ’humanisme européen ” 
while M. Paul Gsell in Les Matinées de la Villa Said, 
brought out last year, devotes some three hundred chatty 
pages to “propos d’Anatole France,” reviving in this way 
the memory of those brilliant gatherings, so_ tragically 
broken up by the war, in which the veteran writer acted 
host to the most varied types of humanity, to ambitious 


* Modern France, p. 527. Cambridge University Press, 1922. 
t Histoive de la Littévature frangaise contemporaine, p. 115. (Crés.) 
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ecclesiastics (if we are to believe M. Gsell) no less than 
to Russian revolutionaries, amid the books and the art- 
treasures of his Parisian villa. 

Anatole France is the most fastidious of artists. Every 
detail of his writings is elaborated with the utmost 
refinement of art. In spite of this, and though he is said 
to produce little in comparison with the vast majority of 
his literary contemporaries, he has a goodly list of volumes 
tohisname. ‘The subjects which he treats have the most 
varied range. Almost every historical period has at one 
time or other obsessed him. His one work of erudition, 
La Vie de Feanne d Arc, which cost him ten years of 
labour, only appeared in 1909. ‘The French Eighteenth 
Century is the age which exerted the strongest influence 
on his mind. Chief among the fruits of this influence 
come, first, the two books dealing with Anatole France’s 
most elaborately drawn character, M. Pabbe Jéréme 
Coignard, viz., La Rotisserie de la reine Pédauque and 
Les Opinions de M. ‘Féréme Coignard; and secondly, his 
study of the French Revolution, Les Dieux ont Sof 
(1912). He has written four supremely beautiful books 
of autobiography, devoted chiefly to his childhood and 
boyhood’s days, Le Petit Pierre, Pierre Noziére, Le Livre 
de Mon Ami, La Vie en Fleur; charming fairy-tales like 
Abeille ; studies of contemporary life like M. Bergeret a 
Paris (1901), L’ Anneau d Améthyste (1899) ; and Rabe- 
laisean satires on modern society such as L’Jle des Pin- 
gouins (1908) and La Révolte des Anges (1914). Almost 
every period of Christian legend and history has furnished 
M. France with material, sometimes for his innumerable 
short narratives or contes, sometimes for a longer, more 
elaborate work such as Thais (1890). Into all of these he 
has in the subtlest way infused his own personality, his 
own philosophy of life. 

. France is neither a professional historian nor is he a 
systematic philosopher. He is first and above all an 
artist, but an artist deeply saturated with the philosophic 
spirit. In fact, the artistic situations of his narratives are 
mere occasions for insinuating philosophical reflections and 
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impressions. ‘Ihe inner essence of Anatole France lies in 
this philosophic temperament, the exact analysis of which 
is none too easy a task: for his thought is “ diffuse en 
fines impressions plutdét qu’organisee en ferme doctrine,” 
as M. Lanson observes, and to show its definite structure 
becomes scarcely possible without rather elaborate quota- 
tion. Fortunately, however, he has himself done some- 
thing towards such systematization, especially in Les 
Opinions de M. ‘férome Coignard, and Le fardin d Epicure 
(1894). The latter is one of the ripest and most perfect 
products of his genius. It is a book that recalls Keats’ 
conception of the poet’s function as being not to argue 
but just to “ whisper results.” So in this garden dedi- 
cated to the genius of Epicurus, the modern sage, now in 
a solitary sentence, now in a paragraph of several lines, 
now in short essays or dialogues comprising several pages, 
whispers to some kindred-spirited reader the results that 
commerce with the philosophers has left on his receptive 
mind. ‘The book is an anthology of philosophic thoughts 
expressed in mellifluous prose. It is also the revelation 
of an unforgettable personality. 

His sense of the eternal flux of things, and the unsub- 
stantial nature of man’s twofold vision of the world, 
embodied in outward visible “‘ nature ” on the one hand, 
and in the annals of man’s doings and the records of his 
thought on the other, is an experience familiar to all who 
are either sufficiently Greek or sufficiently modern to be 
carried away by the joy of speculation for its own sake. 

But whereas most men are, by the forces of life itself, 
and above all by that supreme expericnce in life, the 
religious appeal, wakened out of this voluptuous sleep of 
contemplation, and brought down from their “ towers of 
ivory ” to take their part in the world of serious action and 
effort, Anatole France is in the position of one to whom 
religion, for lack of the motives for believing in it, presents 
no appeal, and for whom, in consequence, this detached 
and sceptical contemplation of things has become a 
permanent attitude of mind. His thought, wherever it 
shows itself, is always of this mood and colour. ‘The first 
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impression it conveys is of mere dilettantism. But to 
despise his thought is to misprise it. The further one 
reads him the more convinced one becomes of his pro- 
found philosophic gift. His dilettantism is of the type 
that has none of the qualities of dilettantism except its 
appearance. He rarely does more than sketch an argv- 
ment: he, perhaps, never argues quite seriously. But to 
a reader sufficiently alert, and who is also well versed in 
philosophy, a certain astonishing strength is apparent in 
the acumen and penetrating insight with which France 
picks out the essential thought of the philosophers, and 
garbs it anew in musical language “ plein de tristesse, de 
douceur, et de pitieé.” 

Take, for instance, his criticism of metaphysics, which 
is in the main twofold. One favourite criticism is admir- 
ably expressed in the following passage: “‘ Une théorie 
philosophique du monde ressemble au monde comme une 
sphére sur laquelle on tracerait seulement les degrés 
de longitude et de latitude ressemblerait 4 la terre. La 
métaphysique a cela d’admirable qu’elle éte au monde 
tout ce qu'il a et qu'elle lui donne ce qu’il n’avait pas.” 
(Le Fardin d Epicure, p. 93.) Elsewhere he even more 
aptly compares philosophical systems to the thin platinum 
wires used by astronomers to map the heavens. Ona 
first reading such statements, unsupported by any argu- 
mentation, have a way of appearing superficial ; but how 
rich in meaning they become once we realize that we have 
here summed up the inner essence of the Kantian system. 
For Kant’s whole labour in philosophy was an attempt to 
conceive of knowledge as a synthesis in which the mind 
uses its categories, coming from within, to organize the 
matter of experience, coming from without. And this, 
not in any purely subjective sense, but because some such 
synthesis is involved in the very idea of knowledge. To 
Kant’s philosophic strength has been added Bergson’s 
metaphoric gift, and a whole movement in philosophy 
has been summed up in a symbol. 

The second point in the twofold criticism alluded to 
above centres round the inadequacy of human language to 
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express the ultimate abstract elements of philosophical 
analysis. Abstract terms are but a sublimation of, a 
refinement upon, the concrete terms by which the savage 
indicates the objects of sense. Attenuate them as we 
may, by more and more delicate abstraction and precision, 
they never lose that residual sense-element which renders 
them but clumsy symbols for the expression of the non- 
sensuous. “A tout considérer, un métaphysicien ne 
différe pas du reste des hommes autant qu’on croit et 
qu'il veut qu’on croie. Et qu’est-ce que penser? Et 
comment pense-t-on ? Nous pensons avec des mots; cela 
seul est sensuel et raméne a la nature. Songez-y, un 
métaphysicien n’a, pour constituer le systéme du monde, 
que le cri perfectionné des singes et des chiens.” (Le 
Fardin d Epicure, p. 79.) ‘There is, of course, an element 
of satire here: and—‘“ nous pensons avec des mots”: a 
scholastic would at once point out the inaccuracy of the 
expression. However, the conception is sufficiently clear: 
we find it, for example, difficult to define the concept of 
change except as a “‘ passage ” from one state to another, 
or with the aid of some other slightly material metaphor. 
Moreover, our business in this article is not that of argu- 
ment or refutation, but rather of analysis and exposition ; 
an inquiry as to what Anatole France’s ideas are, and as 
to where they conflict with Catholic ideals. 

Nor does science, in his esteem, offer anything more 
objective. “‘ Qu’est-ce que la connaissance de la nature,” 
he asks, “‘sinon la fantaisie de nos sens?” All that 
scientists have done in their years of investigation is to 
provide themselves with “‘ des besicles plus nettes.” But 
“ils ne changent pas d’ceil en s’armant de lunettes.” 
The only result is to “‘ multiplier Pignorance fatale ot 
nous sommes de la nature, en multiplient nos rapports 
avec elle.” All progress in science is merely “ un progrés 
dans la fantasmagorie.” So that, ultimately, “les plus 
doctes d’entre nous différent uniquement des ignorants 
par la faculté qu’ils acquiérent de s’amuser a des erreurs 
multiples et compliquées.” 

Anatole France’s attitude towards history is somewhat 
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problematical, but on the whole less unreservedly sceptical 
than his views on metaphysics or on science. In Putois he 
has given us an exceedingly clever and amusing story of 
how an innocent little piece of wilful deception grew into 
a whole myth. Equally has he, towards the end of the 
Livre de Mon Ami, cast ridicule upon the type of historical 
theorist who reduces all facts, so long as they are old 
enough, to myths, and who would, for instance, immedi- 
ately perceive that Jesus Christ must signify the sun, and 
his twelve apostles the twelve months of the year. His 
satire consists in applying the same line of argument to 
Napoleon, and thereby showing that Napoleon never 
existed, and that his history isa myth. For who could 
this be, who is born in an island, wins triumph in the 
countries of the East and of the West, loses his power 
during a winter in the north, and finally disappears in the 
ocean? Who could this be but once again the sun? 
And who his twelve marshals, but the twelve signs of the 
zodiac ? And his four brothers, but manifestly the four 
seasons ? 

In spite of this, and though he is the author of one 
work of historical erudition, and of at least one serious 
historical novel, Anatole France is constantly throwing 
doubts upon accepted history and suggesting reasons for 
receiving it only with the utmost reserve. A line of 
argument in which he evidently very much believes, for 
he repeats it in several places, and which he has summar- 
ized by declaring that history is an art, runs somewhat as 
follows. History is the written representation of past 
events. But what is an event? Is it just amy sort of 
fact ? Most assuredly not, it is a noteworthy fact. But 
how does the historian decide whether a fact is noteworthy 
or not? He decides it arbitrarily, by following his taste 
and his temperament and his preconceived ideas, “ en 
artiste enfin.”” Again, every time that the cause of an 
historic fact lies in a fact outside the records of history, 
history regards it not. Yet historical facts are intimately 
bound up with facts that are non-historical. ‘Thus, in 
history, events are made to fit together not on any 
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natural principle but by purely rhetorical devices. 
Imagination, not vision, is the guiding principle. ‘“ Les 
livres d’histoire sont remplis de bagatelles trés propres 
au divertissement d’un honnéte homme, et [lon est 
assuré d’y trouver une infinité de contes agréables.” But 
one will not find Truth there. All that can be certainly 
known regarding human history is contained in the follow- 
ing summary: “ Ils naquirent, ils souffrirent, ils mou- 
rurent.”” Is it some oversight, one wonders, or some 
momentary lack of generosity that prevents him acknow- 
ledging that they also had their joys ? 

At times Anatole France, either speaking in his own 
person, or through the mouth of one of those characters 
on whom he has bestowed so large a share of his personality 
that they are veritable “portraits de l’artiste,” affects to 
rail ironically against this malady of thought, which he 
really holds more precious than all life’s other gifts. 
“ C’est une grande infirmité que de penser,” exclaims the 
Abbé Coignard to his disciple. ‘‘ Dieu vous en garde, 
Tournebroche, mons fils, comme il en a gardé ses plus 
grands saints et les mes que, chérissant d’une dilection 
singuliére, il réserve a la gloire éternelle.” Thus with 
malice more than French and truly Anatolian he suggests 
that it is better to be no saint than to be a saint at the 
price of one’s intellect. A calm superiority is his attitude, 
too, towards the “profanum vulgus,” to whom “il ne faut 
dire ni comment ni de quelle maniére, mais seulement oui 
ounon.” He disdains it, but disdains it tenderly. Ina 
perfect passage of Le ‘fardin d Epicure, he writes: ‘Plus 
jesonge a la vie humaine, plus je crois qu’il faut lui donner 
pour témoins et pour juges l’Ironie et la Pitié ... 
L’Ironie et la Pitié sont deux bonnes conseilléres ; lune, 
en souriant, nous rend la vie aimable; l’autre, qui pleure, 
nous la rend sacrée. L’Ironie que j’invoque n’est point 
ctuelle. Elle ne raille ni amour, ni la beauté. Elle est 
douce et bien-veillante. Son rire calme la colére, et c’est 
elle qui nous enseigne 4 nous moquer des méchants et des 
sots, que nous pouvions, sans elle, avoir la faiblesse de 


hair.” (Le Jardin d Epicure, p. 121.) And he repeats 
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this advice in the Lys Rouge. 'The passage is important 
for a right understanding of Anatole France. We hear 
of him often enough as the great modern satirist, the 
master of the ironic style ; it is a far more lovely thing to 
be, as M. Faguet rightly affirms he is, “‘ dominé par la 
pitié,” and to have defined genius inimitably as “ l’art 
de charmer la souffrance.” 

And, like Renan, Anatole France is in his way an oppor- 
tunist: he believes in “‘ Les Temps Meilleurs,” in the slow 
but steady progress of humanity. And in this great 
march of increasing civilization, the satirist has also a 
beneficent function to perform. Man’s greatest enemies 
are a certain airy pride that impels him ever to try to 
raise himself to the sublime: and a great intellectual 
inertia which prevents him seeing the illusions with which 
centuries of prejudice have enveloped his humble life. 
To destroy these evil influences is the satirist’s proud 
privilege. So M. l Abbé Jéréme Coignard, voicing as usual 
his creator’s own sentiments, declares: ‘‘ ‘Tous les maux 
des sociétés polies viennent de ce que les citoyens s’y 
estiment excessivement et qu’ils élévent ’honneur comme 
un monstre sur les miséres de la chair et del’esprit. Pour 
assurer aux humains une existence un peu douce, il 
faudrait commencer par les rappeler 4 leur humilité 
naturelle.” M. France certainly. succeeds in doing this. 
Of all the personages round whom his stories centre, 
Jeanne d’Arc alone is truly noble. And even she must 
come down from her pedestal, and give up her “ voices” 
and her halo. 

It was Rabelais who warned his readers that there was 
method in his madness by bidding them imitate the dog to 
whom a bone is thrown and who must first break it ere 
he reach the marrow. Anatole France, through his 
mouthpiece, the Abbé Coignard, has taken up the simili- 
tude with regard to his own works. We have, at least, 
tried to do our duty in breaking the bone to reach the 
marrow of the author’s thought. In doing so we have 
laid bare as well the divergence of that thought from all 
that Catholicism stands for. His position can be summed 
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up in the one word: Naturalism. Many of his obiter 
dicta are no doubt rich in meaning and in truth; and the 
literary art with which they are expressed is beyond 
dispute. But Naturalism, logically carried out, means the 
negation of all “ spiritual life.” For spiritual life neces- 
sarily implies the illumination of the mind by faith, as 
well as the education of the will by effort. Naturalism 
destroys faith, by declaring the motives for belief inade- 
quate, and paralyses the will by finding the motives for 
effort and self-sacrifice equally illusory. ‘“ Seeing,” com- 
plains Mr. Tilley, whom we have already quoted, “ that 
he has so fully possessed and reflected life, it is curious to 
see him treated as a nihilist, did not one know that, to 
those who have a faith, nihilism consists in the mere ab- 
sence of that faith.” Nihilistic Anatole France certainly 
is not, if by the term is meant that his pages are destructive 
of all and leave one worshipless. ‘There still is left all that 
the happy pagans have, the worship of art and nature and 
beauty, of music and science, of “la patrie” and human- 
ity, the worship of life itself. And that is surely not a 
little. But equally justified are those who declare they 
find him nihilistic because he robs them of their faith 
which to them is all in all. What he leaves, after taking 
that away, is relatively nothing at all. And he has himself 
declared that “ceux qui détruisent lespérance dans les 
ames sont cruels.”’ 

Another criticism which France’s more ardent admirers 
reject with almost equal emphasis is the charge of dilet- 
tantism. We have already rejected that charge in the 
sense in which the term implies superficiality and intellec- 
tual incompetence. But there is another sense in which 
the term might be applied to him with greater reason. 
M. Jules Lemaitre in an essay devoted to Renan has spent 
some dozen pages discussing the problem whether, taking 
him all in all, M. Renan is “triste” or possibly “gai”? 
After reviewing his intellectual position, and finally 
paying him a visit, he comes to the conclusion that M. 
Renan is “ gai”! And there he leaves us. But as, in the 
course of the essay, he has decided that Renan has rejected, 
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along with the ultimate truths, the most vital reasons for 
gaiety, and then tries to explain Renan’s light-heartedness 
by the fact that he was a successful man with a whole 
court of admirers, one feels that far more important than 
the discussion as to which epithet becomes Renan most, is 
the fact that M. Jules Lemaitre has presented us with the 
portrait of a very superficial man. For it is possible 
to be a genius, even, and yet be a dilettante in one’s 
attitude towards life. When Anatole France writes, “ La 
tristesse philosophique s’est plus d’une fois exprimée avec 
une morne magnificence. Comme les croyants parvenus 
aun haut degré de beauté morale goiitent les joies du 
renoncement, le savant, persuadé que tout autour de nous 
n’est qu’apparence et duperie, s’enivre de cette melan- 
cholie philosophique et s’oublie dans les délices d’un 
calme désespoir” (Le Jardin d’Epicure, p. 136), in his 
opening comparison there is a note of stoic grandeur 
which gradually becomes softened to an epicurean self- 
pity. 

There are two themes in particular into which Anatole 
France is fatally prone to introduce the dilettante spirit. 
The first is in his artistic imitations of theological or 
metaphysical argumentation. ‘To his most fervent ad- 
mirers, to assert that he can be dull is heresy. Yet on 
such occasions he is capable of being distressingly dull, as 
in the famous banquet in Thais. ‘To the metaphysician 
the discussion is deplorably amateurish: to the general 
reader it is a pedantic intrusion. What business has the 
author to impose his hobby on one in this way? The 
story is not helped by it, any more than Scott’s novels gain 
by their interminable archeological disquisitions. Nor 
are they of much real value taken apart from the story. 
Sometimes Anatole France succeeds in introducing a trace 
of his own irony, in delicately underlining the difficulties 
encountered by the metaphysician’s attempts to elucidate 
his notions with consistency. ‘The irony generally suc- 
ceeds, but these moments are all too rare. 

The second connection in which a dilettante spirit 
betrays itself is when, as so often, he lays sacrilegious and 
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iconoclastic hands on the legends of hagiography. If 
the subject of the legend is of sufficient human interest we 
may have a naturalized uncanonized Jeanne d’Arc. More 
often his method is to caress the legend piously up to a 
certain point, then to turn round and smash it by some 
perverse distortion. So does he act in L’ humaine tragédte, 
so again in T/ais. Apart from the beauty of style which 
nothing coming from his hands could wholly lack, there is 
no real greatness in Jhais. It is merely a perverted 
legend: and to prefer a beautiful legend in a debased and 
perverted form is a sheer aberration of artistic taste. 

Pleasanter is it to turn to those marvellous pages in 
which, in the person of the little Pierre Noziére, Anatole 
France has recorded the simple experiences of his own 
early life, and in doing so has erected a worthy monument 
to eternal childhood. Nowhere has the first awakening 
of consciousness, the dawning appreciation of the im- 
mensities of time and space, the first childish encounters 
with childish sorrows, the first pang of absence, and the 
young soul’s struggles with that most oppressive of bur- 
dens—ennui, been more lovingly or more perfectly 
portrayed. And humour there is in plenty: the climax 
in the history of Pierre’s Noah’s Ark, and this only child’s 
search for a brother, are master-strokes of humour. And 
there are beautiful words of gratitude to his old nurse 
Mélanie, and delightful portraits such as that of grand- 
mama Noziére. Through it all, too, there runs the “still, 
sad music of humanity,” as the grown man lovingly remem- 
bers these his tenderest years. Had he always written thus 
no Index would have deemed it necessary to set a stigma 
on the name of Anatole France. 

No great artist can live wholly in vain. When we sum 
up the measure of praise and blame that each deserves, 
there is always much cause for gratitude for many things 
nobly done; and the gentle art of praising is the critic’s 
most welcome task. Anatole France has unwreathed many 
statues whose reverence must always hold us who are sons 
of the Church ; and he is ever insinuating a view of life 
which, for us, is extremely pernicious. But on many an 
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occasion he has borne noble witness to the depth of his 
sincerity, and, where we differ from him, let us differ 
with respect. He is prepared to accept this difference, 
and to face the sage’s fate of isolation. “Il est dans la 
nature des vrais sages de facher le reste des hommes. . 
Nous voyons qu’en tout temps et dans tous les pays, la 
pensée des Ames méditatives fut un sujet de scandale.” 
(Les Opinions, p. 203.) “* J’aurai faché tout le monde,” 
says M. Abbé Coignard, “ mais j’aurai contenté mon 
coeur, et je mourrai tranquille.” And if you charge 
the attitude with the names of pride and haughtiness, 
the answer comes, “ J’ai trouvé chez des savants la 
candeur des enfants, et l’on voit tous les jours des ignor- 
ants qui se croient l’axe du monde. L’humilité rare chez 
les doctes, est encore plus chez les ignares.” (Fardin 
d’ Epicure, p. 92.) 

JOHN WELLS KILLEEN. 














SOME RECENT BOOKS 


HE magnitude of print, the rarity of discovery and 

the costliness of price have kept Mr. Charles 
Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta from general reading. 
These are reasons which merit the attention of our 
readers. Arabia Deserta is the great English classic 
written in the memory of the living. It presents a 
Bible-Baedeker summary of an Eastern country. It is 
filled with personal experiences and suggestions illus- 
trative of Holy Writ. It represents a Christian’s testi- 
mony in a Mohammedan country. It explores not 
merely sands and sites and ruins, but the quicksands, 
psychological situations and chaos of the Semitic soul. 
It is the greatest travel-book ever written by one of a 
travelling race. In its shadow even, Catholics may be 
proud to read the monumental volumes describing the 
travels of Fathers Janssen and Savignac, O.P, in Arabia. 
We are told two years’ wandering and ten years’ writing 
went to Doughty’s book. We should like to add, some- 
thing of the hero and saint, to say nothing of an Eliza- 
bethancraftsman. Like a Christian Odysseus, he endured 
perils, agonies and discomforts with obstinate patience 
in order to describe the lean, parched, fanatical, life 
of the nomads who have remained, with such trifling 
additions as gunpowder and coffee, much the same 
since Moses. Maintaining himself by a little medical 
knowledge, Doughty plumbed ascetic depths. He wrote 
with iron pen on the dust of the desert. His theme and 
his style become one. Doughty showed that there could 
be something of the undeviatingly simple Mohammedan 
in a Christian, and he recorded acts of Christianity in 
Mohammedans. Desert scenery and Moslem companions 
are immortalized until “ the world and death and the 
inhumanity of religions parted us for ever,” he laments. 
“Tell me,” said an old friend to Mr. Doughty, in that 
street which is called Straight by testimony both of Mr. 
Doughty and Scripture as against Mark Twain’s suggestion 
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of a crooked corkscrew, ‘‘ tell me, since thou art here 
again in the peace and assurance of Ullah, and whilst we 
walk, as in the former years, towards the new blossoming 
orchards, full of the sweet spring as the garden of God, 
what moved thee or how couldst thou take such 
journeys into the fanatic Arabia?” ‘The time has 
come when not only expeditionary officers into Arabia 
must make themselves acquainted with Mr. Doughty’s 
work, but any student of Scriptural or Semitic subjects. 
In his contexts and surroundings the layman often realizes 
those of Scripture for the first time. 

There is a reason why Mohammedanism should be 
studied, for as Christianity in its historical origin was a 
divine heresy from Judaism, so Mohammedanism was at 
birth a heresy from Christianity. ‘“‘ Can Christians now 
return to be Jews? and how should Moslems become 
Christians ?”’ Doughty’s Arabians tolerated him much 
as a Jew was tolerated in medizval cities. He was always 
the abhorred Nasrany or Nazarene, though a polite 
Emir would refer to him as a Messianist. To reveal the 
Arab, Doughty forged himself a weapon of archaic 
precision. His English is Spenserian in its purity. He 
knits a hundred words which will be as foreign to the 
reader of journalism as his phrases of Arabic. A separate 
study might be made of his vocabulary, as a revival of 
pure Saxon, words like “ spence, stive, ruddle, rundle, 
draffe, fleer, halse, selvidge, wezand, bever.” 

And he found the perfect epithet for the country he 
travelled—“ golden-aired Arabia.””». Mohammedan theo- 
logy laid down simply what seemed Christian impiety 
—‘‘they say Ullah childed and that the only God 1 
become more Gods.” Doughty recorded a dialogue: 
“Who was Aysa’s father ? I answered, Sayest thou, the 
father of the Messiah ? this is, as doctors write, a mystery 
which no tongue can unfold: which is to say he had none 
in our common understanding except ye would say 
Ullah, that is the author of all being, or this which you 
pronounce yourselves Aysa from the spirit of Ullah. 


Mohammed made me a sign with the eyes that I should 
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say no further, since in their gross hearing I had uttered 
blasphemy.” 

Daily he was pestered to utter the saving formula of 
Mohammed. His stubborn gentleness in refusing the 
words and the wives proposed to him made him an upcast 
rather than an outcast. He remained aloof but above 
them. He judged them straitly but not more harshly 
than their own prophets. 

“ Syrians—sterile in invention, by an easy imitation 
may become smatterers in the liberal arts... the 
Semitic arts are of human malice and of the sensitive 
life.’ ‘* Moses, David, Mohammed, are all one in this ; 
as leaders of Semitic factions they areethnicides.” ‘The 
Semites are like to a man sitting in a cloaca to the eyes 
and whose brows touch heaven.” 

“The Semitic religion, so cold and a strange plant in 
the (idolatrous) soil of Europe, is like to a blood passion in 
the people of Moses and Mohammed.” 

“In all things the Semites will proffer God’s name 
whether for good or for evil.” 

“The Semitic nature, weak and quick metal, is also of 
a wonderful temper and long-suffering in God.” 

If it is said that the Arabian Nights ought to be read 
by scholars in parallel illustration of the Old Testament, 
it is truer far of Doughty’s masterpiece. Holy Scripture is 
inspired, but the medium, the channel, the atmosphere, 
the literature, the folklore, the customs, the people, are 
chosen out of that Semitic half-way area between East 
and West. The Scripture of the West is a Book of Orient. 
A thousand allusions and puzzles must be explained by 
Oriental scholars. Doughty supplies realism to our 
Biblical imagination. His wanderings with the Medina 
pilgrimage, for instance, enabled him acutely to realize 
the Mosaic Odyssey in the wilderness. It is only neces- 
sary to take a few out of the thousand quotations possible. 

“It is mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures of King 
Uzziah, who had much cattle, that he built towers and 
hewed cisterns in the desert ; such cisterns I have found 
in the wilderness of Hebron shelving to the Dead Sea. 
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The tower was always the hope of this insecure Semitic 
world, so that Jehovah is lauded as a Tower of Salva- 
tion.” 

*€ Moab is called God’s washpot, perhaps for the veins 
of water in these limestones.” 

“The sandstone earth under our feet is rusty and 
might be compared by rude men with the redness of 
blood, Eddumm, which is this land’s name, Edom.” 

“ Elijah, confounded also with St. George, is a mighty 
prophet withtheSyrians as well as Mohammedans and Greek 
Christians: the fiery Tishbite taken up quick to heaven 
has at some time appeared to men in this forlorn valley ; 
the Moslemin, ignorant of our biblical lore, say of him, 
It is that prophet who is in earth and also in heaven.” 

Of the antelope “it seems that this is not the wild ox 
of Moses ; but is not this the (Heb.) reem, the ‘ unicorn’ 
of the Septuagint translators? Her horns are such 
slender rods as from our childhood we have seen pictured 
the horns of the unicorns.” 

“The convoy of Israel should be 400 times this Haj 
train (pilgrimage to Medina) from the pillar of cloud or 
fire to the last footman of Jacob.” 

Of the colocynth gourd “ they say it will leave a man 
half dead, and he may only recover his strength by eating 
flesh meat. Surely this is the death in the pot of Elisha’s 
dervishes.” 

“* She has a locked coffer painted with vermilion from 
Medina which is trussed upon her bearing camel. Like 
to this I have mused might be that ark of things sacred 
to the public religion which was in the nomad life of 
Benni Israel.” 

Of the ass fetched by the disciples for Our Lord, “ If 
one speak for an ass in the Arabian villages (though no 
hire will be asked) it is not denied him.” 

Of the locusts eaten by the Baptist, “ the bird-like 
insects flitting upon their glassy feeble wings in the 
southern wind fell about the camp; these locusts were 
toasted presently at all watchfires and eaten . . . they 
alight as birds letting down their long shanks to the 
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ground ; these invaded the booths and for blind hunger 
even bit our shins as we sat at coftfee.”’ 

“He spoke this proverb which startled me. The 
military authority is what ? It is like a stone whereupon 
if anyone fall he will be broken, but upon whom the 
Dowla shall fall he will be broken in pieces.” 

What could be more curious in textual criticism than 
concerning the Koranic prophecy (ch. lxi. 6) in which 
Our Lord foretells the coming of the Prophet whose 
name is Ahmed? “To such Ahmed or Glorious One 
responds in the tongue of the Hellenic Scriptures the 
word epexAvrds, very illustrious. ‘Therefore, their barbaric 
doctors brag that the malicious Nasara have miswritten 
mapaxAnros, Comforter.” 

“ It seems that amongst them a householder may maim 
or even slay his bondservant in his anger and go unpun- 
ished and the law is silent; for as Moses said, he is his 
chattel.” 

“The night closed in darkly over us with thick clouds 
and falling weather, it lightened at once upon three sides 
without thunder. ‘The nomad people said, It is the 
Angels! Their word made me muse of the nomads’ 
vision in the field of Bethlehem.” 

Of the ass-bone picked up by Samson: “In the Arabs’ 
country the scattered bones of beasts unburied are never 
far to seek ” (cf. Judges xv. 15). 

“Every Bedouin tent is sanctuary in the land of Ishmael, 
so there be not in it some cursed Jael.” 

Of a thief’s punishment, “ of that lying down to be 
beaten before the judge’s face we read in Moses.” 

Of balm in Gilead: ‘‘ How fresh to the sight and sweet 
to every sense are those woodland limestone hills, full of 
the balm-smelling pines and the tree-laurel sounding 
_ the sobbing sweetness and the amorous wings of 

oves.”” 

Of Heshbon, Sihon’s City, “‘ There beside is a torrent 
bed and pits, no more those fishpools as the eyes of love, 
cisterns of the doves of Heshbon, but cattleponds of 
noisome standing water.” 
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On finding flints at Mt. Seir: ‘ Does not the word of 
Isaiah, there imitating perhaps the people’s argot, come 
to our hearts concerning them? What was the rock 
whence ye were hewn and the hole of the pit whence ye 
were digged ? ” 

Pointing out there were caravaners’ as well as herds- 
man’s names for desert spots, “‘ here a word of the camp- 
ing grounds of Moses; all their names we may never 
find again in these countries.” 

The picking up of a dying Dervish recalls the good 
Samaritan and brings the comment: “There is no 
ambulance service with the barbarous pilgrim army ; 
and all charity is cold in the great and terrible wilderness 
of that way-worn suffering multitude.” 

Recalling Joshua’s heap of stones where he hanged the 
King of Ai, ‘‘ old stoneheaps mark the way: some, as in 
all lands of the Arabs, are places of cursing.” 

Comparing the welcome of the new Sherif of Mecca 
and of David: ‘‘ Three days they ate and drank.” 

Of Biblical bears: “‘ I have hunted them at Helbon 
(whose wine is mentioned in Ezekiel in the traffic of 
Damascus).”’ A bear’s fell ‘* was sold to the cobbler for 
sole leather,” with which compare again Ezekiel, “I 
shod thee with badger’s skin.” 

As the cheaper edition of Mr. Doughty’s volume costs 
nine guineas, we make no apology for stuffing our columns 
with quotation. We only regret we cannot proffer a 
thousand more, for from no book ever written in English 
has there streamed so curious a torrent of light on the 
survivals and circumstances of Holy Writ or on that 
strange Semitic race whom God chose perhaps because 
none other would. Nothing made a more poignant 
wonder during the war than when American papers 
announced that troops had occupied “ Christ’s home 
town.” In a wider racial sense Mr. Doughty has brought 
the English-reading world into abiding knowledge of 
Christ’s human compass of the world, for whatever be 
the dividing inhumanity of religions, it is from Semitic 
seed that three great faiths are sprung, though as Nazar- 
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renes we cry the Jewish for abortive and the Mohammedan 
as bastard. S. L. 


HEN Mrs. Meynell’s writings receive that fuller 

attention which Mr. Chesterton has prophesied for 
them, one aspect to demand examination will be the 
relation of her poetry to her prose. While it is interesting 
and significant that she should sometimes have written the 
same thought now in an essay and then in a poem, it 
is a difficulty, stirred once more by her Last Poems (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne), that of recent years she admitted 
prose locutions (a very few) into her verse. We find, what 
we never could have expected from the sweet singer of 
Preludes, that she admits modern slang, technical expres- 
sions in inverted commas, and direct quotations from 
Ruskin, Patmore, and Meredith. But this artistic diff- 
culty of the interchangeability of her prose and latest 
verse, and the presence of prose elements in that verse, 
has (like many other modern difficulties) a very simple and 
sufficient solution. Her life was one of incessant medita- 
tion on “ things heard and seen.” And whereas “ when 
God saw everything that He had made, behold, it was very 
good,” now that we have revised and re-edited His work, 
Mrs. Meynell has had to review it from the beginning, 
discriminating between the text and its corruptions. The 
modernisms in her verse are the modernisms in us which 
we have forced upon her attention. A stray injustice in 
Ruskin lay uneasily in her mind till she could coat it in 
pearl. A thought of Patmore’s, a phrase of Meredith’s, 
had become part of her thinking. 

Her essays and poems had then a common origin in 
meditation, and could not differ either in content or 
expression. ‘‘ While she was musing the fire kindled,” 
and she wrote with her pen—in prose, if she wrote for an 
immediate market ; in verse, if she wrote at her own time. 
“He who meditates day and night upon the law of the 
Lord shall yield his fruit in due season,”’ and her renewed 
meditations fruited in verse. It has been regretted that 
her poetry should thus have lacked spontaneity, uncon- 
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scious rapture: she contrasts herself with the birds, in 
apology, and Mr. Chesterton hits upon the same image, 
in praise. To find a poem of hers among the poems of 
lesser men, was “‘ like being startled amid the chatter of 
birds by the spoken words of a man.” 

If she has not unconscious rapture, she imparts her 
conscious raptures. No boisterous poet has such hilarity. 

Finding (it may have been) that an image in her own 
poetry had been anticipated in Patmore, she sees for the 
first time its inwardness of meaning in him, which in turn 
adds inwardness to her own unconscious repetition. She 
is a mirror facing his mirror: 

Now grow divine 


By endlessness my visiting thoughts that are 
Those visiting thoughts of thine. 


It is her “‘ thought” upon which she insists: ‘‘ Here are 
my thoughts,” “‘ My human song must be My human 
thought,” She imagines the poets of her reading to ask 
her, as Virgil asked Dante, ‘‘ What is your thought ? ” 


F. F. 


HE great modern development of literary interests 
in our own daily Press has, to some extent, its counter- 
part in the attention now given to books in the Continen- 
tal Press. Partly, no doubt, this is due to an improve- 
ment in public taste; partly to the fact that journalists 
are now, for the greater number, men of letters, with an 
international exchange of admirations. An example of 
this interchange may be found in a recent issue of /] 
Marzocco, a Sunday paper printed in Florence, which 
prints an appreciation of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry, from 
which we take some extracts : 

*“‘ Alice Meynell is dead. She lies in Kensal Green 
Cemetery beside Francis Thompson, the unhappy vaga- 
bond whom she and her husband rescued from penury and 
presented to the world as a great poet. Many pilgrims 
will visit these two graves, one of which will be guarded 
by thevery spirit of Autumn, and the other by some cherub, 
his thurible of incense sparkling with strange, fantastic 
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gems. Beneath the stars, or shrouded in the mist, the 
two occupants will whisper together ; the voice of the 
woman, full of pity for all things lost, sad, suffering, and 
that of the bizarre, inspired mystic, who was plunged into 
a blacker abyss than she, and raised to more divine heights. 
And the devout pilgrim, if he be worthy, will be conscious 
of a mysterious emanation mingled with the perfume 
of that sacred soil, and of a song from those two hearts 
wafted on the west wind ; a song in which the melodies 
of Paradise, the Hosannas of the redeemed, are blent with 
the accents of the errant and sorrowful, the plaintive 
tones of leaves torn from the plant, and the transience of 
all things created. An ardent believer, converted to 
Catholicism in her girlhood, she found in her religion 
solace and resignation, but neither the strength nor the 
desire to close her eyes to the sorrow pervading the world, 
to the suffering inseparable from life, to the tragedies 
caused by the instability of human affairs. Like Blake 
and Noyes, she sees Christ sacrificed anew in every 
trampled flower, in every weary heart, in every lost ideal. 
And yet her verses are not filled with querulous laments. 
Pitiful, but strong, she accepts, with dignified resignation, 
the laws of the universe. In her first volume of poems 
this tendency is already manifest. She avoids all facile 
effusions on the beauty of spring, the brilliance of summer, 
the loveliness of dawn, the glories of the sunset. Who 
knows them better than she ? The seasons hold no more 
mystery for her, the spring holds no more secrets. She 
seeks and finds elsewhere the mystery which fascinates her. 
For Alice Meynell, the poet is the most mysterious of 
human beings and poetry the most mysterious of human 
creations. Her soul wanders dreaming in the past and 
presses forward to divine the future. Alighting in the 
present, it is fascinated by the insoluble problems of the 
relation between the poet and Nature, between the songs 
of to-day and the inspirations of the past, between his 
own verses, his own ideas and those unheard melodies 
which awaken only in his heart, between the poetry of 
to-day and the music of future hearts inspired. Now 
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she likens the poet to Narcissus, who sees in Nature only 
his own image, hears only the echo of his own soul; now 
she laments that Nature does not reveal her deepest 
secrets to the poet, who will have divine light only when 
he is pressed to her heart. ‘Then the earth, free from his 
art and his ‘ fair fancies,’ will give him the great good, 
silence, ‘ the completest of thy poems, last, and sweetest.’ 
Meditating on her art, she feels herself to be ‘ the blossom 
of an hour,’ but a blossom ripened by the suns and rains 
of bygone centuries. From the poets of antiquity come 
immortal thoughts, and ‘ heavily on this little heart, 
presses this immortality.’ A strange new light illumines 
the plains and hills in which she sees the ‘yet dumb 
lyre’ of unborn poets, and hears their ‘ musical flocks of 
words’ alight upon ‘ these pine-tree tops.’ And as she 
feels that a poem cannot be understood unless it be read 
as its author would read it, so she says that she cannot even 
comprehend a daisy until she has seen it with the eyes of 
God, the poet who created it. Delicate yet passionate 
are her love poems. Most perfect is the sonnet entitled 
‘Renouncement,’ which is, perhaps, the best example of 
the poet’s art as the exact representation of a woman’s 
character; here we have ardour restrained by discipline, 
impetuosity held in check by the sense of proportion, 
austere obedience to the laws of duty and of art—there 
the joy of feeling that a world exists where the soul is 
free to follow all its impulses without breaking any human 
or divine law. The very title of the poem ‘ Builders of 
Ruins ’ reveals once more the doubt in which Alice Mey- 
nell holds the ephemeral works of man with their inherent 
imperfections. ‘We speak in unknown tongues; the 
years Interpret everything aright.’ Pity, too, inspires 
‘ The Letter of a Girl to her own Old Age,’ those moving 
verses in which the young poet prepares to console the 
old woman of whom she has a clear vision—the old woman 
whom she herself will be—when the years, cruel, ruthless, 
timorous, will have deprived her of joy, ardour, strength; 
when life will be a ‘ mournful plain,’ and the world all 
grey and silent; a monotonous region over which no 
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impetuous wind will play, and where no mountain flowers 
will grow. The girl wants to comfort this sorrowful old 
woman with memories of the morning of life, to let her 
feel the mountain winds, and see the gleams on the moun- 
tain tops; but she cannot escape the melancholy vision. 
Sorrow overcomes her at the thought of what life gives 
and what it takes away. She feels the old woman’s tears 
falling on the page, and passionately beseeches her to 
forget the girl : 
Who now thy faded features guesses, 
With filial fingers thy grey hair caresses, 
With morning tears thy mournful twilight blesses. 


“ In‘ The Unexpected Peril,’ is revealed anew the anguish 
Alice felt in her youth every time she thought of old age 
with its deadly inertia, not as a guide to the great bene- 
ficent silence, but as the extinguisher of all vital powers. 
Every night her sleep is filled with images of death, in the 
flock of sheep she sees her shroud, in the hillside-quarry 
her gravestone, and in the woods her bier. But such 
obsessions kept her hard at work ; life and death together 
sustained her powers. The years brought calm and 
indifference. ‘Trembling, she breaks out into an im- 
passioned prayer for the return of the angels who will 
save her from spiritual and mental apathy; ‘ the vigi- 
lant angel, Fear; the inexorable angel, Pain.’ Her 
religious poems have the merit of being not only profound 
and spiritual but also devoid of all ultra-fantastic concep- 
tions and apocalyptic vagueness. Limpid and classical 
as her other lyrics, these speak directly to the heart. 
Powerful, if not convincing, are the verses written on the 
young soldiers killed in the war. Why pity them, who 
have already enjoyed their youth, the ‘ irrevocable good,’ 
the period of life which includes all joys ? Old men live 
only in the memories of that blessed time when the seasons 
seemed so far apart. All their dreams are of the morning 
of life through which the young men who fell in battle 
have already lived. None of Alice Meynell’s lyrics 
could ever be confused with those of any other poet ; 
each one of them bears the stamp of her noble and original 
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personality. In technique she was guided always by a 
sure xsthetic sense; and her austerity, her delicacy, her 
classical sense of proportion give a note of rare distinction 
to all that emanated from her golden pen. Now she lies 
in the Great Silence, or is absorbed in the source of all 
harmony. Her lyrics remain; sparks of her mind, tears 
of her heart, flames of her soul. In gratitude let us say 
for her a reverent Ave.” 


ATHER RONALD KNOX’S Memories of the Future 
(Methuen) make precious reading. The idea is 
brilliant and its embroidered development 1s patched with 
equal brilliance throughout. Lady Porstock is a retired 
politician in 1970 and her memory sweeps through our 
next half-century. Everything has changed except two 
things, the way Memoirs are written and the Catholic 
Church. Guess and satire, keen divination and keener 
ridicule keep every page alive. All the fads and fancies 
of to-day are parodied and developed to their logical 
possibility. We begin with schooldays and a prehistori- 
cally old teacher with bobbed hair. It was considered 
a crime to set a bad example to the mistresses, and the 
poor numismatics mistress is bullied into playing truant. 
We realize that we are entering into Father Knox’s 
Adventures through the Looking Glass. We wonder if 
the account of the Boys’ School is the St. Edmund’s of the 
future. Once it is recognized that “ the motive force 
of the boy mind is an opposition-loving reaction from the 
teacher stimulus,” a very startling system can be evolved. 
The boys were forbidden to consult Latin and French 
dictionaries, with the result that they were never out of 
circulation. ‘‘ Cigarettes were served out after all the 
meals and were secretly thrown away by the boys. . . if 
any master heard as much as a whisper he would come out 
and say, Make more noise there, please—and all would be 
quiet again.” 
Pupils at Board Schools or the Universities were paid 
fees for their attendance. At Oxford, women smoked 
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amicably arranged his doctrinal quarrels by changing 
them for the domestic and marrying his curate! 
Anglican developments make shrewd and subtle imagin- 
ing, for instance, when Canon Dives reads “‘ his famous 
explanation of the Existence of Good”! The Church 
is divided between the Relativists and the Westernizers, 
as Broad and High have become. Low Church has 
disappeared, though, possibly, incorporated in the seces- 
sion of the Enthusiasts in 1953. ‘The Feminists had 
already gone after altering texts and introducing such a 
reading as “‘ when the wicked woman turneth from her 
wickedness”’! ‘Town churches are divided among the 
denominations after Disestablishment. Anglican bishops 
advance on familiar lines. A Bishop of Norwich writes 
to Lady Porstock that “‘ the Church cast aside the Bible 
as it had cast aside tradition, content to steady itself by 
human reason alone. It has been left to us in this century 
to learn that the human reason itself is an untrustworthy 
thing . . . will there come a time when we are able to 
call ourselves Christians without believing anything at 
all?’ Europe and America become strangely civilized. 
Mittel-Europa a State with American the official lan- 
guage, no Diplomatic service except the Papal Nuncio, 
and a Senate of proprietors of hotels, starred in Baedeker. 
The League of Nations (218th session) is at Ober Am- 
mergau. America has become the home of the Classics 
and of one-story buildings (owing to the shifting of the 
earthquake zone). “I went by air, of course, on the 
Atmospheric, one of the old Handley-Page line.” Wets 
and Dries have long settled their differences by civil 
war, and the outstanding question lies between the 
“Clean” and “ Sticky” parties as to the abolition of 
chewing gum. Christian Scientists have become old- 
fashioned and exclusive, while the pre-eminence of the 
Catholic Church may be judged from two words: “ Presi- 
dent O’Shaughnessy.” 

This is the Wellsian or Bensonian part of the book, either 
of whom might have suggested “ moving pavements,” 
“revolving ballrooms” or “ teledictaphones,’ but 
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neither could have imagined “ painting for the screen” 
as a satisfactory means of portraiture. In the realm of 
ideas, Evolution “ outlived crinolines, but it hasn’t out- 
lived jumpers.” Medicine was divided between the 
mind-curing school and the Mental Homoeopathists who 
murmured to themselves, ‘‘ Every day in every way I grow 
worse and worse.” ‘Then there was the “ colour cure,” 
but Lady Porstock found peace with a hot-water bottle 
and a Lourdes medal under the pillow. New crazes, 
new games, new fads, an unrecognizable London with 
the unchanging Brompton Oratory, though “ housing, 
indeed, Saints whom Father Faber had never heard of,” 
in a world of Helicos and Helicopters. As Cardinal 
Smith writes in a visitors’ book: “ Praeterit figura huius 
saeculi; fides Catholica manet.” His Eminence wished 
to be buried under the station platform at St. Margaret’s, 
where he is already accustomed to long waiting! We 
must not presume from this and a mention of a picture of 
‘The Ruins of Westminster Cathedral” that the Cathedral 
is no more, for the Futuribilist school portray “ things as 
one day they would be.” We hear of wireless installa- 
tions on the English Cathedrals to record “ all the move- 
ments of German theology several hours ahead of any 
other English centre.” Father Knox will be accused of 
writing the very lightest Lenten reading that ever pro- 
ceeded from a seminary, but others will see the subtlest 
of propagandas and others, again, a very sound piece of 
philosophic comment on his own times. It should 
challenge puzzled but different opinions from Mr. Wells, 
Dean Inge, and the Holy Inquisition. S. L. 


M. HARDEN has edited Psalterium juxta Hebraeos 
~fieronym1, with Introduction and Apparatus Criti- 
cus(S.P.C.K.). St. Jerome’s version of the Psalter made 
directly from the Hebrew text which is so called, though 
it did not become part of the Vulgate Old Testament, 
shared the fate of the Vulgate in regard to corruption of 
its text. Like the other books of St. Jerome’s Latin Old 
Testament it was deformed by copyists, some of whom 
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were merely careless, others deliberately disloyal, and all 
more or less under the disturbing influence of Jerome’s 
corrections of the Old Latin Psalter known as the Psal- 
terium Romanum and the Psalterium Gallicanum. 'The 
Psalterium juxta Hebraeos is not of great value for the 
criticism of the traditional Hebrew text, for it is obviously 
based on a text which scarcely differed at all from our 
Massoretic Psalter. The Psalterium juxta Hebraeos is, 
however, of great interest and value as affording us a 
better opportunity than we can get from most of the 
Vulgate Old Testament of studying Jerome’s methods as 
atranslator. It is of interest also to those who sometimes 
find the Psalterium Gallicanum difficult and tiresome 
reading, since it suggests what might have been if the 
liturgical and other prejudices of Jerome’s day had not 
excluded the Psaltertum juxta Hebraeos from the Vulgate, 
and therefore from the Breviary. The establishment of 
a reliable text of the Psalterium juxta Hebraeos is a work 
of the same kind as that which the Benedictines are doing 
for the Vulgate generally. ‘The editor, Dr. Harden, has 
spared no pains to make his edition as complete as possible. 
In the collation and classification of MSS. he has gone 
far beyond the work of Lagarde, whose edition of the 
Psalterium guxta Hebraeos has been hitherto the sole avail- 
able critical edition of the text. Dr. Harden rejects in 
many places, and generally on satisfactory grounds, the 
readings of Lagarde. He has made extensive use of the 
Ricemarch Psalter in Trinity College, Dublin, which, as 
he shows, agrees frequently against other important MSS. 
with the Codex Amiatinus. An interesting section of the 
introduction is Dr. Harden’s discussion of Spanish editorial 
influence on the text of the Psaltertum juxta Hebraeos. 
It is to be noted that the editor seems to have overlooked 
the important Psalter-text from Monte Cassino published 
by Amelli. ye 


R. HAROLD PEAKE has treated that problem 
of The Bronze Age and the Celtic World (Benn 
Bros.) which has long fascinated, as well as puzzled, and, 
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perhaps, to some extent irritated, students of European 
protohistory. Within the last quarter of a century much 
has been done to solve the difficulties involved, but many 
important questions still await an answer, and every new 
light on the Celts is sure of a hearty welcome from ethnol- 
ogists as well as archzologists. Mr. Peake’s—the painstaking 
study we expect from a sectional president of the British 
Association—is a very notable and stimulating contribu- 
tion to the subject. The author uses to good effect the 
raw material which for the past half-century has been 
accumulating in the hands of anthropologists. His book, 
by the way, is none too happily named. At any rate, 
there will be those who deny there was a Celtic world in 
the Age of Bronze. Mr. Peake’s “Celtic World” is really the 
complexus of peoples or, indeed, races, out of which in 
course of time the “Celts” of Hecateus and Herodotus 
evolved. The Celtic cradle whence, in the first millennium 
B.c., the Celts emerged to overrun half a continent, is 
the region of Central Europe contained between the Alps 
and the Carpathians. Practically nothing is at present 
known regarding the inhabitants of this region previous 
to Mid-Palzolithic times. 

Mr. Peake’s main thesis is that the Celtic race is largely, 
or in greater part, of Nordic lineage. Indeed, for the 
general theory of Nordic supremacy which is associated 
with the names of Gobineau and Madison Grant, our 
author seems to have a kind of unconscious affection. 
He argues that, in the Azilian period (which he places 
c. 6,000 B.c. ), the Alpine race, of mixed Ofnet and Combe 
Capelle parentage, was in course of formation and that, 
contrary to the common opinion, the race evolution took 
place within Europe. Of the parent strains named, one, 
the Ofnet, was of Asiatic origin—having entered Europe 
via the Armenian highlands ; the Combe Capelle strain 
was indigenous European. The crannog cult was an 
outstanding trait of the Alpine people. Meantime, while 
Alpine man was developing in the region whence he gets his 
name, to the north and north-east of him was a humble 
agricultural people, the Tripoljes, living in pit dwellings, 
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and, beyond these latter people again, to east of the 
Dneiper, were the Kurgan-building steppe folk—like the 
Tripoljes of Nordic type. The Nordic steppe folk, 
having, probably, overcome and, perhaps, assimilated the 
Tripolje peoples, spread westw ards and south till they 
came in touch with the Alpines. There followed some 
union or fusion of the two races, and from this sprang the 
Celts of history with a preponderance of Nordic blood. 
Mr. Peake’s predilection for the Nordic steppe folk has 
been hinted at; to his mind they are the supermen of 
Europe—born warriors and rulers of men ; from them he 
deduces both the Achaeans of Homer and the Dorians 
of the invasion. 

Mr. Peake’s scientific sense and logical mind do not 
prevent his occasional indulgence in daring assumption. 
More than once, indeed, he builds a rather startling theory 
upon a weak foundation—imitating herein some of his 
immediate predecessors in thesame field. Asan example 
of good hardy speculation take his “ prospectors”—a 
class of primitive traders and exploiters, of world-wide 
activities, whom he traces to ancient Sumir, and whose 
descendants, he thinks, may be recognized even to-day in 
the world’s chief centres of industry and commerce. 
These prospectors were the builders of the dolmens and 
the first introducers of metals; in connection with his 
notice of them Mr. Peake makes the statement that the 
megaliths are really tombs and temples of the ancient 
miners, and that round towers are found associated with 
rude stone monuments. 

Mr. Peake’s conclusions are generally based—after 
the methods now used by archeology—on long series 
of comparisons. He takes, for example, the leaf-shaped 
sword of bronze which he classifies into types and periods. 
To the periods he even affixes dates. Next, he studies 
distribution of a type—whence he infers migrations, and 
perhaps conquests, of the people who used it. In similar 
fashion he studies other cultural elements—iron swords, 
pottery, sepulture methods, etc., and from prevalence 
of types he reconstructs ancient race-movements. His 
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careful consideration of all the data has convinced our 
author that Sir John Rhys’s theory of a twofold popula- 
tion wave (a Q, or outer, and a P, or inner, wave) is 
absolutely sound; moreover, that, as Rhys maintained, 
the Q wave preceded the other and that both reached 
Britain in the order indicated. ‘The Celts of the lake- 
dwellings and leaf-shaped swords were, he concludes, of 
the Q family, while to the second group belonged the 
iron-armed Cimbri and Belgae, who were builders of the 
hill-top forts and the more closely allied to the fair- 
haired ruling race of Gobineau and the Germans. 

It may be noted in passing that Mr. Peake seems to be 
unacquainted with Prof. McNeill’s work ; at any rate, he 
has no reference to the latter, even in his Bibliography. 
With the Manchester University activities in prehistoric 
research he is, on the other hand, both familiar and sym- 
pathetic. He recognizes, for instance, a connection 
between dolmens and ancient gold-mining. ‘This con- 
nection, in fact, furnishes, in the main, foundation for his 
“‘ prospectors ”’ theory. 

Mr. Peake’s work barely touches the Celtic Early Iron 
Age; with commencement of the latter his survey ends ; 
as a matter of fact, however, the story proper of the Celts 
begins where our author leaves off. ‘The Celts, offspring 
of the mixed race which evolved in mid-western Europe, 
spread during the Halstatt and La Tene periods, i.e., 
in the first millennium B.c., far beyond their original 
boundaries. ‘Their empire, at height of their power, 
extended from the Atlantic almost to the Euxine. A 
Celtic colony had fixed itself in Greece and a second, 
having crossed the Hellespont, established a kingdom in 
Asia Minor where the name Galatia still marks its location 
and perpetuates its memory. 

Ancient accounts—almost without exception—repre- 
sent the Celts as a militant, or, at least, a military people. 
Allusion has been made to a Celtic empire. ‘This was an 
empire in a very loose sense only ; certainly it was no 
closely knit confederacy of states—only a series of inde- 
pendent tribes, related by blood, speaking a more or less 
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common tongue and possessed of a wonderfully uniform 
culture. Celtic homogeneity of culture was phenomenal. 
A citizen of Cabillonum on the Rhone, for instance, 
dressed exactly as his fellow Celt of Bavaria, or Bohemia. 
The site of a Celtic oppidum, Stradonic, has recently 
been explored, twenty miles south-east of Prague; the 
town has been found to be, for all practical purposes, a 
duplicate of Bibracte, five hundred miles away in the 
heart of Gaul. Notwithstanding all this, however, the 
Celts never advanced to the idea of nationhood ; the 
analogy of the Greeks with their city states will, in this 
connection, rise to the reader’s mind. 

Warlike, and often turbulent, though the Celts un- 
doubtedly were, they appear to have been, in the main, 
an agricultural people, whose wealth was in flocks and 
herds. ‘They had towns, too, like Bibracte, Gergovia, and 
Alesia, strategically built upon hilltops, and centres of 
trade and manufacture. The bulk of the people was, 
however, attached to the land—not very fixed indeed, 
but frequently moving. ‘Their houses were mostly 
circular in plan, half sunken in the earth, and largely of 
wood. Their city fortifications were also in great part 
of wood—tree trunks embedded in stones and earth. 
Among the Celtic industries from which the national 
revenue benefited immensely, the mining of iron and salt 
held a foremost place. Salt was also manufactured by 
evaporation. Associated with the Celtic salt industry is 
the bricketage, an ancient monument of fairly common 
occurrence throughout Gaul in the neighbourhood of salt 
springs ; this is a structure of baked clay, shaped some- 
what like a great horse-trough, and supposed to have been 
used for evaporating salt water. Greek and Italian cities 
gladly exchanged their painted vases for the iron, salt and 
amber of the north, while the Celtic artists copied the 
classical forms and the rude native art was deeply in- 
fluenced by the style and the designs of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘To the student of the Celts, Mr. Peake’s book 
is indispensable; it marshals all the old evidence and 
presents much that is new. ) ae 
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ISS WILMOT BUXTON, in the preface to 
The Red Queen (Burns, Oates and Washbourne), 
says that “ historical romance is one thing, and the 
romance of history is another. Countless stories have 
been penned with a background of Elizabethan history, 
and certain historical personages have been introduced, 
But the life of Elizabeth herself, without imaginative 
garniture, is so full of romantic, tragic, and even comic 
interest, that, like good wine, it needs no bush.” Her 
method is, while giving to her book the form of a novel— 
which is after all a “‘ bush ”—to string together actual 
records from the correspondence of the period, mortaring 
these bricks by a moderate use of “‘ imaginative garniture,” 
as, for instance, by descriptions of the costumes, screams, 
slaps, giggles, smiles and gestures of the royal lady. She 
introduces the necessary private observer in the person 
of a maid of honour. 

One must judge of a work by its professed object, and, 
regarded as history served up in a slight fictional setting, 
the book is good of itskind. It must have cost the author 
much conscientious study of records. But the species 
itself ? To some tastes this kind of book is an unsatisfying 
cross-bred. ‘The lover of history prefers history pure 
and simple, the lover of imaginative or creative work 
would rather the story less resembled mere historical 
writing. Walter Scott, Dumas, Tolstoiin War and Peace, 
Paterin Martius the Epicurean, Shorthousein ‘fohn Inglesant, 
Thackeray in Esmond, R. H. Benson in By What Authority, 
all kept well within the province of imagination as con- 
trasted with that of history, although they knew their 
history well. Their historic personages, though admirably 
drawn, are not, as arule, the central figures, or, if they 
are, as in Shakespeare’s Richard II or Antony and Cleo- 
patra, they are so transmuted by the alchemy of poetic 
imagination that they become as living to us as are 
characters wholly the offspring of procreative genius. 

: Miss Wilmot Buxton can, however, fairly plead that the 
mass of the people ought to know much more than they 
do know about history, and that they will not read it at 
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all unless it appears under the outward guise of a novel, 
with some such taking title as The Red Queen. I have 
on my table the report of the Kent County Council 
Public Library for last year. It appears that 17,405 works 
of fiction were taken out by the Kentish rural public, as 
against 632 of history, §52 of biography, and (if you please) 
72 on religion, philosophy, and kindred subjects. The 
rather unhappy moral seems to be that if you wish to teach 
history, philosophy or religion to the multitude, you 
must do so under the cover of fiction. And, since so 
much untrue history, philosophy and religion is thus 
taught, Catholic writers must enter this field also. 

Regarded, then, as history under such cover, Miss 
Wilmot Buxton’s book is a valuable and readable and 
well-documented study of the days and character of 
Elizabeth, right down from her too enterprising girlhood 
to her gloom-surrounded and spectre-haunted end. 

This princess may, or may not, have been the daughter 
of Henry VIII; the character of Anne Boleyn, her 
mother, left this an open question. Henry, probably in 
doubt himself, had her declared not his own in Act of 
Parliament. She was a clever girl, and an accomplished 
and unprincipled young actress, and knew very well how 
to reap the benefit of the unpopularity of her half-sister, 
Mary Tudor. To her reign’s end she retained the 
affection and could rouse the enthusiasm of the most 
energetic and commercial part of the nation, and found 
response to her patriotic appeal even among her bullied 
and oppressed Catholic subjects. With these she 
flirted, at times, as she did with all, individual men and 
foreign monarchies. Like all coquettes she had the great- 
est difficulty in tying herself to any decision. About the 
year 1580 Elizabeth, growing. elderly, was hesitating 
between the idea of marrying the remarkably ugly Duke 
of Anjou and that of a “perpetual league between the 
Crowns of France and England.” Miss Wilmot Buxton 
quotes the despairing letter written to Burleigh by 
Walsingham, who was trying to arrange things at Paris. 
“When her Majesty is pressed to the marriage then she 
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seemeth to affect the League; and when the League is 
yielded to, then she liketh better a marriage; and when, 
therefore, she is moved to assent to a marriage, she hath 
recourse to the League, and when the motion for the 
League, or any request is made for money, then her 
Majesty returneth to the marriage.” In the end neither 
the marriage nor this “‘ League of Nations” came off. 

So also, until her hand was forced by Burleigh, Eliza- 
beth long hovered in the case of the Scottish Queen, 
hoping that someone would relieve her of a decision by 
murdering her cousin in a private way. 

The ruin of Elizabeth’s moral character began almost 
in her childhood, in the wicked society surrounding her 
poor young brother, and, from her accession downward 
the gross adulation by men of action, divines, poets, was 
enough to have degraded a woman even less naturally 
vain and egoistic. She became a deplorable and intoler- 
able old woman, a painted, made-up, factitious idol. 
Her court, fine in outward shine, was coarse, vulgar, and 
immoral. Not till the reign of Charles I did the English 
Court recover, and become, for a space, refined and de- 
cently chaste. ‘The evil which Elizabeth did survived her. 
The “ Protestant and Reformed Church of England,” to 
call it by the title of which it used to be so proud, bore 
the sign-manual of the royal character. ‘To this day it is 
vainly struggling to escape from that impossible com- 
promise between Catholic and Protestant which first 
existed in the ambiguous mind of this Woman in Politics, 
who had no fundamental principles, but only expedients. 


B. H. H. 








E cannot but draw attention to the current Bulletin 

of the School of Oriental Studies in London (Vol. 
II, Part iv) which contains several articles on the Jesuit 
Order of sufficient interest to make archival lips water. 
In the first place Mr. Justin Abbot describes “ the dis- 
covery of the original text of the Christian Purana of 
Thomas Stevens’ among the Marsden MSS. in posses- 
sion of the School. Stevens was not only a Jesuit, but the 
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first Englishman in India. By a comparison of texts 
there comes “ indisputable proof that this MS. is the 
original text of Thomas Stevens’ Opus Magnum.” It is 
from outside evidence that Stevens has always been 
credited with the authorship of this Marathi classic. A 
catalogue of Jesuit works dated 1676 in Lisbon credits him 
with the Purana, described by Marsden correctly enough 
as * a Christian work in the Mahratta language and Nagri 
character containing instructions for the knowledge of 
the Universal Lord, prayers, invocations and a Catechism 
between a Tutor and his Disciple on points of faith and 
discipline (probably composed by the Jesuits of Goa).” 
It is a mystery how this and other MSS. escaped from the 
Goan Archives, but we learn that the original texts of two 
Jesuits (Stevens and Saldanda) and one Friar (de Miguel) 
are in the London School of Oriental Studies. 

The same number contains a report on the Livro da 
Seita dos Indios Orientais (Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 1820) 
by Jarl Charpentier, which he shows to be the valuable 
source of early writers on Hindu Mythology and with the 
help of Father Schurhammer, $.J., to be the work of the 
forgotten, but brilliant and romantic, Father Fenico, 
S.J. “ It can be asserted with absolute certainty that at 
the time when this work was written no European except 
a Jesuit Father could have been able to compose a work 
like this. Every page of the manuscript bears witness 
that it was . . . intended to be a sort of guide book to 
missionaries, a work of the sort which seems to have been 
frequently used by the Jesuit Fathers.” Father Fenico 
died at Cochin in 1632, after indulging in vivid disputes 
with both Hindus and Mohammedans. ‘“ The Brahmins 
had to admit that they had found their match. Alto- 
gether Father Fenico deserves a place amongst the 
many eminent forerunners of the present European 
knowledge of India.”” ‘There is an interesting reference 
to him in Purchas’ Pilgrimage, ending “ By this book 
and by mathematical doctrine of the sphere he made way 
for converting the people.” As one of the lights when the 
conversion of Asia seemed to have dawned, his name and 
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works deserve to be rescued from oblivion. Finally, Sir 
Denison Ross announces the recovery of the preliminary 
matter of the Jesuit Almeida’s History of Ethiopia, 
containing the catalogue of martyrs in Abyssinia. This 
matter appears both in Portuguese and English and 
preserves yet one more record of intense interest. Alto- 
gether this number of the Bulletin may be said to be 
| swollen by Gesta Det per ‘Fesuttas. S. L. 
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